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<> A vase of Ching Dynasty decorated with golf 


painting on blue background, 


<p Goddess of Mercy—A statue made of porcelain. 


The National Art Museum was opened 
on March 12 in Taipei. Pictures on this 
cover show some of the exhibits at the) 


Museum. 


& A bronze bust of Buddha of Ming Dynasty. 


+ Inside view of the Museum. 
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The Will to Be Free 


o long as the people on the Chinese main- 
y land keep their will to be free, they will 
eventually regain their freedom. This was the 
gist of what President Chiang Kai-shek said in 
an interview with O. K. Armstrong, noted Ameri- 
can journalist, as revealed by the former Con- 
gressman in an article published in the Ameri- 
can Mercury. The Chinese people, President 
Chiang told his interviewer, “will not always sub- 
mit to the chains of Red control.” These words 
of the Chinese Chief Executive embody a truth 
which has been fully substantiated by what hap- 
pened in the past centuries—not only in China 
but in all countries, both ancient and modern. 
Never in history, indeed, have there been any 
people who would willingly submit to and long 
tolerate the oppression of a despotic ruler, whether 
it be a native autocrat or a foreign conqueror. 
When oppression became absolutely intolerable, 
the despot was always overthrown by the enrag- 
ed masses. Mao Tse-tung and his henchmen 
are infinitely worse than any autocratic rulers 
China has ever had in the past. Under the 
Communist rule the Chinese people have entirely 
lost their freedom. They have been deprived of 
all their civil liberties, and are denied the right 
to live and to own property. A law-abiding 
. citizen may lose all he has overnight and may 
be put to death on trumped-up charges at any 
moment. According to statistical figures made 
public by the Communists themselves, 19,300,000 
Chinese have been slaughtered since the Peiping 
puppet regime was set up in 1949, more than 
40 million forced to work in 2,000 slave labor 
camps, and over 30 million placed under strict 
surveillance. The Communists have no con- 
ception of law, nor do they have any sense of 
morality, justice and human decency. They re- 
spect only their own whims and caprices and 
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the orders issued by their Soviet masters. The 
Chinese on the mainland, therefore, are being 
tramapled upon by a double hierarchy of oppres. 
sors: the Russian aggressors and the despots in 
Peiping. An underground resistance movement 
is fast spreading and daily growing in strength, 
especially among the youth of the country, the 
workers and the farmers. Guerilla units, too, 
are stepping up their activities in all parts of 
the mainland. They are all praying for their 
emancipation, and are confident that they will 
regain their freedom when Free China launches 
her long-heralded counteroffensive. 


Goodwill Missions 


The ten-day visit paid to Japan by a goodwill 
mission {rom Free China and the nine-day tour 
of Taiwan made by an official mission from 
Thailand in the latter half of last month will 
be long remembered as important events in the 
promotion of friendly relations between the Re- 
public of China on the one hand and Japan and 
Thailand on the other. Both Japan and Thai- 
land are China’s close neighbors. So far as 
Sino-Japanese relations are concerned, there is 
every reason for the two countries to cooperate 
with each other both now and in the future 
despite the fact that armed conflicts twice oe- 
curred between them within the space of fifty 
years. Jaternational wars, whether they are of 
long or short duration, can hardly be forgotten; 
but it is much easier to forget old grievances 
and animosities if the parties concerned display 
genuine goodwill toward each other and are 
sincerely desirous of promoting mutual coopera- 
tion. In the case of China and Japan, it can 
be said that in accordance with the wishes of 
President Chiang Kai-shek the Chinese people 
have been taking an attitude of magnanimity 
toward the Japanese people from the very mo- 
ment when World War II came to an end, and 
Jap :nese leaders have reciprocated Chinese good- 
will by repeatedly expressing their gratitude for 
the farsighted policy adopted by thc Chinese 
President. Sino-Japanese friendship in the post- 
war years has been manifested through the con- 
clusion of a peace treaty on a footing of equali- 
ty, the exchange of ambassadors, and the steady 
development of trade relations. As has beem 
frequently pointed out by many people in both 
countries, the Chinese and Japanese peoples “‘be- 
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Jong to the same race and use the same lan- 
guage.” It is only natural, therefore, that China 
and Japan should always be the best of friends. 
As for China and Thailand, these two nations 
have b en good neighbors for many. centuries. 
Aside from their historical and cultural ties, the 
fact that there are more than 3,000,000 Chinese 
nationals in Thailand is also a factor which 
helps to bring the Chinese and Thai peoples 
closer together. Another factor which makes 
Sino-Thai cooperation imperative not only at the 
present moment but for a number of years to 
come is the strongly anti-Communist policy pur- 
sued by the Governments of both countries. 
Free China, with her steadily growing strength 
and her unwavering determination to recover 
the Chinese mainland, is a thorn in the side ‘to 
the Peiping puppet regime. And anti-Commu- 
nist ThailanJ is obviously a stumbling-block to 
the realization of .he Comm nist plan for the 
conquest of Southeast Asia. The two nations, 
therefore, are facing the common threat of Com- 
munist aggression, and it is undeniable that the 
same threat is also confronting Japan, a country 
which both Soviet Russia and the Peiping regime 
are most anxious to draw into the Red orbit. 
By exchanging goodwill missions with Japan and 
Thailani, Free China is not only cementing her 
ties of friendship with these two neighbors but 
is also ‘helping to strengthen, the anti-Commu- 
nist front in Asia. 


"Strategic Goods,” “Peaceful Goods” 


A UP despatch of April 12 from Washington 
reported that the United States would soon free 
hundreds of non-strategic products for uncontrol- 
led shtpment to Soviet Russia and her European 
satellites. This move, said Secretary of Commerce 
Sinclair Weeks, would be the second major East- 
West trade relaxation since the cold war bz:gan—a 
move to fulfill a pledge made by Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles after last fall’s Big Four for- 
tign ministers’ meeting in Geneva. Secretary 
Weeks, however, emphasized that the move would 
fot entail any relaxation of strict U. S. controls 
on sale of strategic, war-potential -products to 
Ressia and her satellites, and that the American 
Government still stood firm against any relaxa- 
tion of the ban on U. S. exports to Red China. 
Two weeks later, a CNA despatch of April 26 
from Washington reported that in a statement 
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issued on that day Secretary Weeks again an- 
nounced that under simplified export controls 
shipments of a number of “peaceful goods” could 
be made to the Soviet Union and the Eastern 
European satellite countries without export license 
applications, but Mr. Weeks reaffirmed that 
the United States’ total embargo against all ship- 
ments to Red China remained unchanged. These 
anfouncements made by Secretary Weeks within 
the space. of a fortnight contain two points which 
are worth noting. One is the American Govern- 
ment’s determination to continue its total. embargo 
against all shipments to Communist China, which 
is truly worthy of commendation. The Peiping 
regime is not only a rebel organization ‘but has 
all] along pursued the policy of — distegarding 
the United States’ rights and interests in China. 
It still stands condemned by the United Nations 
as an aggressor and arrogantly refuses to release 
the American nationals illegally detained: on the 
Chinese mainland. For th: United, States to 
relax her embargo against Red China under the 
present circumstances is simply unthinkable. The 
other point worth noting is the American Govern- 
ment’s decision to permit the shipment of “small 
hundreds” of items of the so-called “peaceful 
goods” to Soviet R ssia and her European’ satel- 
lites. In our opinion, this change im American 
poicy should be reconsidered for. two reasons. 
Inthe first place, even the | so-called. ‘peaceful 
goods” can add to the war potential of Soviet 
Russia and her European satellites by strength- 
ening their economy, In th: second place, 
there is no way to prevent the re-shipment of 
part of these “peaceful goods” from Soviet Russia 
and her European satellites to Communist China. 
This loophole will inevitably have the effect 
of partly defeating the United States’ purpose 
in enforcing her total embargo against the 
Peiping regime. When President Eisenhower and 
Sec.etary Du.les. pledged last year to encourage 
the exchan e of “peaceful goods”. between the 
Western. world and the Soviet bloc, the pledge 
ywas made with the hope of inducing Moscow to 
adopt a more cooperative attitude toward the 
solution of the outstanding East-West issues. 
The fact, however, remains that the Kremlinites 
so far have not manifested ‘any. such cooperative 
spirit. The United States, therefore, ‘must guard 
against being deceived by Moscow’s “smiles” 
offensive, 





Tong Goes to Washington 


hen this number of the Review makes 
Ws: appearance, Dr. Hollington K. Tong 
will have taken up his new duties as Ambassador 
to Washington to succeed Dr. V. K. Wellington 
Koo, who is retiring after forty years of diplo- 
matic service. In these days when the attention 
of the whole world is centered at Washington, 
the Government is to be congratulated for having 
made this happy selection of a veteran statesman 
that has served his country so well throughout 
the difficult times of the last twenty years and 
has won the respect of his countrymen as well 
as the implicit confidence of the President. 

But perhaps the most important asset for the 
new ambassador is his long association with the 
pressmen and his work as the public relations 
officer both for the Government and for President 
Chiang Kai-shek. Whether as a correspondent, 
or as newspaper publisher, or as Vice Minister 
of Information, or as Director of the Government 
Information Office,’and in recent years as Am- 
bassador to Japan, Dr. Tong has had long years 
of contact and relations with Chinese and foreign 
pressmen, especially those hailing from the other 
side of the Pacific Ocean. In these days when 
the fourth estate is the recognized uncrowned 
king in’ a country like the United States of 
America, his intimate relations with the press 
will undoubtedly lead to the further strengthening 
of the ties of friendship between the Chinese and 
American peoples. 

Prior to bis present appointment, Dr. Tong was 
holding one of the most important and difficult‘ 
posts in the Chinese diplomatic service. During 
the war, Dr. Tong, in his capacity as the govern- 
ment spokesman, was one of the most outspoken 
critics of the Japanese doings in China and East 
Asia. For this he should have earned no small 
amount of ill will from a large section of the 
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Japanese people, and it looked as if it would 
have been most difficult for him to live down 
his reputation as an antagonist of Japan gad 
things Japanese. . But the irony of fate has made 
the difficult task of soothing the war wounds 
fall on the shoulders of the very man who once 
condemned everything the Japanese did in China, 
Anyone of lesser stature would have floundered 
hopelessly. But Dr. Tong attended to his assign. 
ment with singular success. That this was the 
case may be attested by the high degree of respect 


that the Japanese government leaders showed him 
at the time of his departure from Tokyo. 
To be transferred from his former difficult 


post at Tokyo to Washington would be like 
going home for Dr. Tong. We say “going 
home” advisedly, for the new ambassador is no 
stranger to America. Aside from his student 
days at Missouri and Columbia, he has visited 
the States half a dozen times on various. mis- 
sions. He has a large number of friends both 
among the resident Chinese and the Americans, 
Under the circumstances, we expect little diffi- 
culty confronting the new ambassador that can- 
not be solved by a good measure of common 


sense and fair play. 
However, his presence in Washington at this 


time when there ig such a great need of coopera 
tion and consultation between the Chinese and the 
American Governments vis-a-vis the Chinese Com- 
munists is a happy omen. His long years of 
experience in dealing with the Chinese Commu- 
nists and his familiarity with their ways 


enemy of Communism to a country that leads 


the world ‘in containing Communist” aggression; 
we entertain the highest hopes for Dr. Tong. © 
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Toeing the Kremlin Line 


he Chinese Communists dutifully fell in 
7 their Kremlin masters and came out, 
early in April, with a longwinded denunciation 
of Joseph Stalin’s “serious mistakes” made “in 
the latter part of his life.” 

That the Chinese Reds would have to follow the 
anti-Stalin pattern set during the 20th Congress of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union in Febru- 
ary was a foregone conclusion. The fact that 
it had taken them so long to put their views 
in black and white is a measure of the confu- 
sion into which they had been thrown by Anastas 
Mikoyan’s and Nikita Khrushchevy’s virulent at- 
tacks on the dead dictator. 

Several points are noteworthy in this connection. 
To begin with, the document in which the 
Chinese Communists expressed their views on 
the anti-Stalin campaign took the form of an 
article entitled “On the Historical Experience 
Concerning the Dictatorship of the Proletariat” 
based on the discussions of the enlarged meeting 
of the Political Bureau of the Central Committee 
of the Chinese Communist Party and presented 
by the editorial department of the People’s 
Daily. | 

One naturally expects that a document of such 
vital importance should have been issued by the 
Political Bureau of the Central Committee, or 
by the Central Committee itself. As a matter 
of fact, however, it was merely “based on the 
discussions of the Political Bureau of the Central 
Committee” and “presented; by the editorial de- 
partment of the People’s Daily.” What does that 
mean? 

It means that the Chinese Cozomunists are 
not at all sure that their Kremlin masters would 
not make another volte-face in the future. By 
allowing the document to be “presented by the 
editorial department of the People’s Daily” now, 
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they can more easily repudiate the whole thing 
if their Kremlin masters should play them an- 
other trick by taking a different tack. later on. 
In the not improbable eventuality of a) Stalinist 
revival, they could blame the article: on the | 
editors of the People’s Daily and absolve them- 
selves from all responsibility. 

Another significant feature of the - article in 
question which points to the same conclusion is the 
careful mixture of praise and blame in discussing 
Stalin’s role in Soviet history. In one paragraph, 
the document accuses the dead dictator of being 
“conceited and not circumspect” and of having 
‘‘made erroneous decisions on certain important 
questions, bringing about serious, harmful con- 
sequences.” In another passage, it hails him as 
an “outstanding champion of Marxism-Leninism” 
and speaks of his “indelible achievements.” In 
spite of the Chinese Reds’ condemnation of 
Stalin’s cult of the individual, they continue to 
insist that “the works of Stalin will still, as 
hitherto, be studied seriously,” and that it is “a 
grave misunderstanding” to “consider ‘Stalin’ 
wrong in everything.” 

This half-praise-half-blame attitude is deliber- 
ate. The Chinese Communists cannot afford to 
burn all their boats, lest there be no retreat. 
They try to be circumspect and only half-com- 
mittal with an eye for possible future develop- 
ments in the Kremlin beyond their. control. 

Another consideration must have weighed on 
the minds of the Chinese Reds when they decided 
to issue this document in the name of the edi- 
torial department of the People’s Daily and to 
adopt a halfway-house attitude towards the ‘late 
dictator, During all the years, before the 20th 
Congress of the Soviet Communist Party met in 
February last, the Chinese Communists had 
outdone their Russian comrades in adulating 









Stalin and sanctifying his name. They could 
not very well reverse their stand on their demigod 
without raising.doubts in the minds of the Chinese 
people about the trustworthiness of their words 
in all other respects. That was why they had 
still to have something good to say about the 
man whom they were trying to denounce. That 
also accounted for the issuance of the document 
in the name of th: editorial department of the 
People’s Daily. Put in a different way, the 
_to face the Chinese people, into whose ears they 
had previously dinned the fulsome praises of the 
“Great Stalin,” “the greatest being on this planet” 
and the “savior of mankind.” 

A. further interesting point to be noted is the 
acknowledgment by the Chinese Communists 
that even in a Communist society “there will 
still be good people and bad and people with 
comparatively correct thinking and cthers with 
comparatively incorrect thi: king,” and that “any 
leader of the (Communist) Party or State will 
inevitably become rigid in his thinking and 

consequently make grave mistakes if. he isolates 
himself from the collective leadership, from the 
masses of the people and from real life.” 

This passage, taken in conjunction with the 
denunciation of “Chen Tu-hsiu’s rightist oppor- 
tunism,” “Li Li-san’s and Wang Ming’s leftist 
opportunism,” “the erroneous Chang Ku>-tao right- 
opportunist line,” and “the Kao Kang-Jao Shou- 
shih 
purges among the leaders and 

* - file of the Chinese Communist Party 
years to come. 

A flood of light is cast on Chinese Communist 
strategy by an illuminating passage in the docu- 

In refuting Stalin’s 


anti-party alliance,’ presages still more 
the rank and 
in the 


ment under discussion. 
formula that “in different revolutionary periods, 
the direction of the main blow” by the Communists 
should be “to isolate the middle of the road 
social and political forces of the period,” the 
Chinese Reds enunciated a different theory and 
said, “According to our experience, the direction 


Chinese Communists did not have the courage | 





of the main blow in the revolution should be to. 
ward the major enemy and his isolation.” 

“Direct the main blow against the major enemy 
and isolate him.” That sums up the over-all 
strategy of the Chinese Communists in the present 
cold war between Communism and democracy, 
Everything that th: Chinese Communists and 
their Russian “big brothers” have done in the 
last few years has been conceived in the spirit 
of this guiding principle. The main blow is 
always aimed at the United States and a1 diplo. 
matic and political maneuvers are planned and 
executed for her The Chinese Reds 
certainly did not mean to reveal their topmost 
secret to the free world by this declaration, but 
they unwittingly gave themselves away. 

The United States, whom all Communists the 
world over regard as their “‘major enemy,” should 
benefit by this open confession and take adequate 
steps to meet the Communist challenge. 

Of both historical and practical interest is the 
further revelation made by the Chinese Commu- 
nists that their policy “during the years of. anti- 
Japanese war” was “to develop the progressive 
forces, win over the middle. of the road forces 
and oppose the diehard forces.” By the progres: 
sive forces were meant the “forces of the workers, 
peasants and revolutionary intellectuals led by 
or capable of being influenced by the Communist 
Party.” By the middle of the road forces were 
meant “ihe national bourgeoisie, all democratic 
parties and groups and non-party democrats.” 
By the diehards were meant the leaders of the 
Chinese National Government. : 

This is a frank statement of C mmunist pol- 
icy from 1937. to 1949. It is of historical 
interest because it gives us the key to Communist 
maneuvers during that historic period. It is 
also of practical interest because, if properly 
studied and taken to heart, a repetition of the 
same mistakes which led to the loss of Chinese 
mainland to the Communists may be avoided 
not only by Free China, but also by other free 
peoples in other parts of the world. 


















isolation. 
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' President Chiang Kai-shek’s 
Testimony on Good Friday 
March 30, 1956 


ellow Christians: Today is once more Good 
r Friday, the day on which Christ sacrificed 
his life on the cross in order to save the world. 
Today, Christians the world over are commemo- 
rating our Savior’s death, and because He died 
on the cross, the cross has since become the 
symbol of Christianity. Wherever there is a 
church or a Christian, this symbol is evident. 
To some people, the cross represents suffering, 
sorrow, shame and failure. But to the Christian 
church, it is a symbol of everlasting glory, the 
center of Christian faith. 

Christ was nailed to death on the cross. His 
is the most courageous, the most loving, the most 
sacred and the most fearless, unbending, trans- 
cendent of all souls. In order to save all peoples 
and the world through realizing His ideal of the 
Kingdom of Heaven, He taught His disciples 
faith, hope, and charity. What is this ideal of 
the Kingdom of Heaven? It is freedom for man- 
Therefore, the 
cross is also a symbol of freédom and peace. 

What is faith? Faith is belief, belief in the 
The Lord of 
creation is without beginning, and without end. 
It has been said that 


kind and peace for the world. 


Lord who reigns over the world. 


He is everlasting Truth. 


Heaven and earth shall pass away, but truth ~ 


shall not pass away. And because Jesus had 
such faith, He did not hesitate to sacrifice his 
own life to fight-Satan and sin till victory was 
His. It is said in the Bible: “And fear not 
them which kill the body, but are not able to 
kill the soul...” 

What is hope? Hope embraces patience. It 


means that when faced with danger, persecution, 
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hardship and temptation, we should not be dis- 
couraged, nor be worried. Above all, we should 
neither be disheartened nor be in despair, A 
Christian should not face the future with fear. © 
He should face it with hope in God, who is 
Truth, and is ever-vigtorious. Thus saith the 
Bible: “Hope in God.” The secret of success, 
therefore, lies not only in faith.but also in 
patience. We read in the Bible: “In the midst 
of trouble and danger, and when surrounded by 
rising waves, then in Him—God, let us rejoice 
and let us all the more be courageous and 
strong.” The Christian religion is a positive one; 
it encompasses courage and strength in march- 
The Christian religion is 
not negative or hesitant. 

What is charity? It is universal love. It 
Jesus. said: 


ing toward its goal, 


means to love others as thyself. 
“Greater love hath no man than.this, that a 
man lay down his life for his friends.” 

Paul said: ‘Charity suffereth long, and is 
kind; charity envicth not; charity vaunteth not 
itsclf, is not puffed up; 

‘Doth not behave itself unseemly, secketh not 
her own, is not easily provoked, thinketh no evil; 

“Rejoice not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in. the 
truth; 

“‘Beareth all things, believeth all things, hopech 
all things, endureth all things. 

*‘Charith never faileth...... ‘ 

“And now abideth faith; hope, charity, these 
three; but the greatest of these is charity.” 

Enmity, cruelty, despotism,, {persecution and 


* Translated from the original in Chinese. 





deceit are regarded by Christians as toils of the 
devil. 

Quoting again the Bible: 

‘Their throat is an open sepulchre; with 
their tongues they have used deceit; the poison 
of asps is under their lips: 

“Whose mouth is full of cursing and bitter- 
ness: 

“Their feet- are swift to shed blood: 

‘Destruction and misery are in their ways: 

“And the way of peace have they not 
known: 

“There is no fear of God before their 
eyes.” 

And because Christ recognized the sins of the 
world and because of His desire to save us 
sinners, He willingly gave up His life on the 
day of His choice. This evidence of His love for 
us was not without purpose. Freedom for man- 
kind and peace for the world must have as its 
centrality God’s own Truth.: Only through it 
can the Kingdom of Heaven on earth be built; 
only through it can His struggle and sacrifice 
have meaning. 

In other words, the purpose of Christ’s strug- 
gle on- earth was to preach deliverance to the 
captives and set at liberty them that are oppress- 
ed. He exhorted His disciples to pursue truth, 
because “the truth will make you free.” Hence 
when He was on earth it was necessary for Him 
to battle ceaselessly against Satan, the violator 
of truth and freedom. By freedom is meant not 
only liberation from physical restraint but also 
liberation from inner spiritual oppression. We 
must understand that as long as mankind lives 
under the oppression of sin, it is bound to suf- 
fer to the utmost. But Christ has overcome sin 
on the cross. He has even overcome death. All 
those who believe in Him will gain spiritual 
freedom, eternal life and satisfying peace. I 
firmly believe that only through fighting evils of 
this world as Christ did, can mankind attain 
peace through freedom. Christ said: ‘These 
things I have spoken unto you, that in me ye 
might have peace. In the world ye shall have 
tribulation: but be of good cheer; I have over- 
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come the world. 

Let us analyze the three spiritual gifts which 
I have just mentioned. Faith has its roots in the 
past; hope has its seeds in the future, while 
charity flourishes in present action. Just ag 
faith must go hand in hand with action, so 
action because of faith is made perfect. It is 
said in the Bible: “For as the body without 
the spirit is dead, so faith- without works ‘is 
dead also.” At the same time, charity works 
only when it is practised in action, concrete 
action. Christianity, with its teachings on faith, 
hope and charity, emphasizes charity as the 
most important of the three. This explains why 
Christianity is a religion of positive action, and 
not of futile negation. 

Why did Christ say that He had overcome 
the world and believed that the final victory 
must be His? Because He was confident that 
He was on the side of God’s Truth and that 
God was on His side and abided with Him. 
On the cross, He was more than ever convinced 
of His resurrection after death and that His 
soul and life would endure unto gternity as 
with Truth. On the third day after His cruci- 
fixion, that is, on Easter morning, His faith 
was vindicated. Because of faith, Christ bore 
accusations and abuses, however vicious, torture 
and punishment, however painful, with courage 
and endurance. Without uttering a word, He 
passed away in perfect calm. He showed nei- 
ther sorrow nor bitterness, insomuch that the 
governor marveled greatly. His prayer, in the 
Garden of Gethsemane was: “Father, if . thou 
be willing, remove this cup from me: never- 
theless not my will but thine, be done.” His 


_ faith in God was so strong that even unto 


death it was. unshakable. This should be an 
example to true Christians that not only should 
we face death without fear, but that we can 
overcome death. Does not the Bible also say: 
“OQ death, where is thy sting? O grave, where 
is thy victory? The sting of death is sin; and 
the strength of sin is the law.” 

People may ask how can a man be resurrected 
after death and what accompanies resurrection? 
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Jesus said: “Except a corn of wheat fall into 
the ground and die, it abideth alone: but if it 
die, it bringeth forth much fruit. He that loveth 
his life shall lose it; and he that hateth his life 
in this world shall keep it unto life eternal.” 
There is only one way for a corn of wheat;to 
bring forth fruit: to fall into the ground and 
to die. In the light of this Truth, Christ chose 
the cross. By losing his life, He gained life 
eternal, life abundant and life glorious for 
countless men and women who would follow in 
His footsteps. 

In conclusion, we have discussed (1) life and 


death in the Christian sense, (2) the Christian 
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and peace, and (3) the Christian spirit and be- 
havior. I should like to point out that the 
Christian spirit is also the spirit incorporated 
in Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s Three People’s Principles. 
I sincerely hope that my fellow Christians will 
continue to practise this Christian spirit and 
help our compatriots to practise faith, hope and 
charity. In fighting Communist evils, let us be 
guided by Christ’s spirit. We shall then be 
able to increase our potentials in our anti- 
Communist struggle and hasten the day of success 
for our national recovery and reconstructon, — 
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Madame Chiang Kai-shek’s 


Easter Meditation 
March 30, 1956 


year ago, I asked you to consider with 

me the meaning of Christ’s Atonement. 
Jesus came, the Incarnate Deity (God in the 
flesh), to show us the nature of God. He suf- 
fered and died for the sins of the world, for 
your sins and for mine; but He conquered 
Death, rose again, and gave us the assurance of 
eternal life. 

Therein lies our salvation and our hope. Our 
salvation, through no merit of our own, but 
through His sacrifice, His Atomement for our 
sins; our hope, because we have a living Lord 
and Savior. In Christ’s conquest of Death and 
in His Resurrection lie the Power and the Glory 
of our Christian faith, and it is of this Power 
and Glory with the assurance of Immortality 
that I have been thinking during these days of 
Lent and of Holy Week. 

On many an ancient Roman grave archaeolo- 
gists found these letters; INFFNSNC represent- 
ing non fui, fui, non sum, non curo, meaning, 
“IT was not, I was, I am not, I do not care.” In 
the total lack of faith and hope, and in their 
cynicism, I think these are almost the saddest 
words I have ever read. Out of nowhere into 
the here; passing from here to I know not where, 
mor do I care. Men of Rome, surfeited and 
wearied with their materialistic life, persuaded 
themselves that Death ends all, and that they 
did not care. But, to us Christians, that is con- 
trary to God’s plan for He endowed each of us 
with a spirit that Death cannot reach and it is 
part of the Power and Glory of Christ’s Res- 
urrection that we have His assurance that .the 
soul cannot die. 
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In pondering on the Resurrection, I am re- 
minded of some facts on the historic develop- 
ment of the concept of Immortality. Since the 
beginning of Creation, many people of divergent 
faiths have believed in some form of eternal 
punishment for the wicked and some kind of 
eternal life for the good. In the Old Testament, 
Jehovah was regarded as from everlasting to 
everlasting. In Deuteronomy, we read: “The 
eternal God is thy refuge, and underneath are 
the everlasting arms,”1 and, in Isaiah, “Thy 
dead men shall live, together with my dead body 
shall they arise. Awake and sing, ye that dwell 
in dust: for thy dew is as the dew of herbs, 
and the earth shall cast out the dead.” 2 

Later, the Greek poets applied the stages of 
the lowly caterpillar, the larva, and the butterfly, 
to typify man’s earthly form, his apparent death, 
and his ultimate celestial destination. Centuries 
before Christ, Socrates said, “All men’s souls 
are immortal, but the souls of the righteous are 
immortal and divine,” and Plato set forth his 
belief in Immortality when he pointed out in 
“Phaedo” that the soul is in an unfinished state 
in this life. 

Still later, the "Apostle John stated, “Whoso- 
ever, believeth in Him should not perish, but 
And as Jesus Himself 
declared, and as we repeat in taking Commu- 
nion, “Whoso eateth my flesh, and drinketh my 
blood, hath eternal life; and I will raise him 
up at the last day.”4 Thus although the belief 
in immortality existed long before the time of 
Christ, the core of the Christian faith lies in 
the fact that because He lives, we shall live also. 


have eternal life.’’ 3 
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Christ brought life and Immortality to light so 
that Christians have an assurance and peace that 
passeth all understanding. 

Some people, however, labor under the mis- 
apprehension that it is the weak, the timorous; 
and the superstitious, who snatch at the hope 
of eternal life. On the contrary, it is the 
courageous, the adventurous, and the enlighten- 
ed who look beyond this earthly life to the 
“eternal glory by Christ Jesus.”5 It is the 
defeated who persuade themselves that death 
ends all. Have we not all heard people say, “I 
am so worried that I do not know what to do. 
I wish I were dead!”? ‘Those who do not know 
where to turn, or who. try to end their troubles 
by suicide, are the cowardly, the terrified, and 
the despairing. In the heroic, the daring, and 
the confident who trust the eternal goodness of 
God, there .is something intangible which re- 
fuses to accept the agnostic’s “I do not know,” 
or the atheist’s “I do not believe,” or the cynic’s 
“I do not care.” The valiant and the strong, 
in triumph shout with Job, “For I know that 
my Redeemer liveth, and that He shall stand at 
the latter day upon the earth,”’6 or sing with 
the Psalmist, “As for me, I will behold Thy face 
I shall be satisfied, when I 
awake, with Thy likeness,”7 or rejoice with the 
Apostle John, “Thou alone hast the words of 
eternal -life.’8 Such people look with: Faith 
through death to the hope of a continued life 
beyond the grave, for life on earth is but a 


in righteousness: 


transitory period of resting and training in pre- 


paration for eternity. ‘The spirit of man which 
God inspired cannot together perish with this 
corporeal clod,” wrote Milton; and according to 
Emerson, the “only sane solution” for life's 
enigma is that the world here below is for man’s 
education. 

The form of the resurrected body of man has 
always seemed to trouble many people through- 
out the ages. The Apostle Paul discussed this 
subject at length in I Corinthians 15: “But 
some man will say, How. are the Dead raised 
up? and with what-body do they come?”? He 
labelled such questions as foolish since “We 
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look not at the things which are seen, but at 
the things which are not ‘seéii: for the things 
which are seen are temporal; but the things 
which are not seen are eternal.”10' According 
to. scientists, the chemical elements in a human 
body are only worth ninety-eight cents. It. is 
the spirit, the personality, the soul that gives 
man value. It is his spiritual value as a child 
of God; not his material value reduced to a 
matter of chemistry that gives man his worth, 
Let us rest content that at the Judgment Day 
God will give us bodies “as He had chosen” 11; 
it profits us nothing to fret over the form with 
which the spirit will be clothed. 

Sometimes I have wondered, too, why people 
seek to commune with the departed, except for 
curiosity’s sake. Do they ever learn anything 
that helps them to live better or moré useful 
lives here on earth? Why do they worry over 
a parent who dies at thirty, while a s6n or 
daughter lives to a ripe old age, as if in the 
other world an old son would have a too-young 
father? The famous theologian Reinhold Niebuhr 
is credited to have observed that it would be 
unwise for anyone to claim knowledge of the 
temperature of hell, or the furniture of heaven. 
Few of us think of an anthropological God, of 
a heaven with gates of pearl and streets of puré 
gold. Do these details really matter to the 
Christian? Are they not inconsequential ‘and 
incompatible with our acceptance of the anogenic 
ways of God? Do not idle speculations’ reduce 
Immortality to the level of the materialistic life 
which here on earth makes men and women 
forget the spiritual? What matters except that 
because Christ lives, we shall live also? What 
really matters except that we shall be with Him 
Death is a door 
opening from the confines and limitations of 
earthly life into life abiding and immortal. 

Immortality does not only mean the incor- 
ruptibility of the corruptible; it means continued 
growth of mind, infinite expansion of spirit, 
and increased stature of personality. 


and with our loved ones? 


An early 
New England minister once said, “How prudent- 
ly most men creep into nameless graves, while 
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now and then, one or two forget themselves into 
Immortality!” How true it is that those whose 
names are best remembered down through his- 
tory in every land were those who forget them- 
selves in serving others. 

Brother Lawrence, scrubbing in a monastery 
kitchen, polishing his pots and pans to the glory 
of God and serving his brethren in the lowliest 
capacity; 

Abraham Lincoln devoting himself to the unity 
of his country and justice to the slaves; 

Garibaldi, working for the liberation of Italy 
and challenging others: “If you seek honor or 
fame or ease, you will not find it in our ranks. 
But if you will march for long hours with little 
or no food; if you will wear tattered clothing, 
come with us and share the glory of dying in 
a sublime cause”; 

Sun Yat-sen, the Father of our Republic, labor- 
ing incessantly for the cause of China’s national 
integrity and the Three People’s Principles; 

Four chaplains on a torpedoed ship in World 
War IIl—Jéwish, Catholic and two Protestants 
(one of whom was Dr. Daniel Poling’s son)— 
giving up their life-jackets so that others might 
live; 

These men and other like them forget them- 
selves into Immortality. 

In brief then, we came to understand the 
nature of God through the Incarnate Christ—even 
so we have the assurance of Immortality because 
of the Power and the Glory of Christ’s Resurrection 
from the dead. Second, Immortality is not a 
straw grasped by the weak, the timorous, and 
the apprehensive; it harmonizes with the nature 
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of God that He should will us to continue unto 
perfection, through all eternity, the work begun 
here and unfinished in our short span of life 
on earth. ‘Third, the earthly body matters little; 
at death the soul takes its fight from the earthy 
temple and returns to God. The Power and 
the Glory of Easter is that when men had done 
their cruel worst in crucifying our Lord on the 
Cross, there was an unfathomable calibér in 
Christ which they could not reach--a caliber 
which defied the sting of death. He lives, and 
we shall live also as beautifully expressed in 
the Collect for Easter: 

“Almighty God, who through Thine only- 
begotten Son Jesus Christ hast overcome death, 
and opened unto us the gate of everlasting life; 
We humbly beseech Thee that, as by Thy special 
grace preventing us Thou dost put into our 
minds good desires, so by Thy continual help 
we may bring the same to good effect; through 
the same Jesus Christ our Lord, who liveth and 
reigneth with Thee and the Holy Ghost ever, 
one God, world without end. Amen.” 


References: x 
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Isaiah 26:19 

John 3:15 

John 6:54 

I Peter 5:10 

Job 19:25 

Psalms 17:15 
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Rules of Behavior 
“It is never too late to repent and there is no crime greater 
than to try to cover up wrongs done.... The best thing is to behave 
well from the beginning to the end, and the second best is to be- 
have badly at the beginning but well at the end, which is difficult 
enough for anybody.”—Dr. Sun Yat-sen. ; . 
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Shall Taiwan Wait to Be 
Struck First? 


By Chung-Shu Kwei 


n February, the ghostly “spirit” of Geneva 
| spoke at the 20th Communist Party Cong- 
ress in Moscow; it spoke of Soviet Russia’s 
ability to strike directly at the United States at 
a moment’s notice. 

In March, the same “spirit” spoke again in 
London on the eve of the Disarmament Con- 
ference; this time it spoke through a nuclear 
explosion heard somewhere under the Russian 
skies. 

And’ with the approach of April, the same 
“spirit” materialized in London in the form of 
a civilian replica of Russia’s latest Badger jet 
bomber which carried there, unannounced, the 
unwelcome Russian security chief sent to prepare 
for the forthcoming state visit of certain Russian 
bigwigs; and overnight the western aviation ex- 
perts in London and Washington were set agog. 

These incidents, not to mention others, are 
sufficient to lead many observers ‘to believe that 
Russia is trying to strike terror in the hearts of 
Europeans and thereby to force them to seek 
cover in neutralism, a political virus which, if 
Not arrested in time, will ultimately destroy the 
vitality of the NATO altogether. 

For a Chinese observer like myself, however, 
these incidents have an added significance, not 
teadily appreciated by those who live in and for 
Europe alone. 

And this significance may be appreciated in 
connection with certain comments made by 
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Secretary of State John Foster Dulles in his 
broadcast report on March 23 of his latest mis- 
sion to Asia. In this report he affirmed that the 
greatest threat to peace in Asia is still to be 
found in the Taiwan Straits; and that to remove 
this threat, the United States is still trying to 
“renounce” war in the Pacific. 

The question, naturally arises as to what the 
United States proposes to do if the Chinese 
Communists refuse to “renounce” war and in- 
stead embark upon an invasion of Taiwan. To 
this question, the answer may presumably be 
found in the mutual defence pact between ‘Tai- 
pei and Washington. 

But at once there arises another and more im- 
portant questibn: What will the United States 
do if ‘Soviet Russia threatens to come tothe aid 
of her Chinese satellites in their attack on Tait 
wan? This question cannot be lightly brushed 
aside by a casual assumption that Soviet Russia - 
dare not challenge the United States; and it has 
to be answered with the full apprehension that 
Soviet Russia may be prepared to challenge the 
United States. 

In anticipation of such a question, even before 
the first meeting of the Geneva Conference which 
was to divide Indo-China in two, I wrote, on 
May 22, 1954, to a member of the U. S. Cong- 
ress as follows: 

“For sometime I have been telling friends 
here that the next objective of the Chinese 
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Reds is not Southeast Asia but Formosa, and 
that the Chinese Reds will stop in the war 
in Indo-China as soon as they get Haiphong 
either by force or by negotiation. 

“The usual answer I have been getting is 
that the United States, Seventh Fleet will 
protect Formosa—though not the islands 
around Formosa. This may be true perhaps, 
but the big question is: Will the United 
States defend Formosa against Chinese Com- 
munist invasion if Russia decides to come 
openly to the aid of the Chinese Reds or 
issue a warning to that effect to the United 
States? The Chinese Reds may think or 
believe that the United States would not, and 
such thinking might be a tragic mistake. 
Don’t you think that it might serve a most 
useful purpose tf the United States should 
make its position unmistakably clear on this 
point?” 

The point raised in my letter remains yet 
unclarified in spite of the defence pact between 
Taipei and Washington; while Soviet Russia is 
losing no time in creating abroad the feeling 
that, if the United States should help the Chi- 
nese Nationalists defend Taiwan, Seviet Russia 
would also help the Chinese Communists take 
Taiwan. And to lend strength to that feeling, 
Soviet Russia has of late taken every opportu- 
nity to display her striking power from Moscow 
to London, and to instil in the minds of the 
American people the fear of a nuclear war with 
her. 

This does not mean that Soviet Russia is anx- 
ious to provoke a war with the United States; 
rather does it mean that Soviet Russia, by dis- 
playing her striking power as a gigantic bluff, 
is*hopeful of neutralizing the United States in 
the event of renewed large-scale military opera- 
tions between Taiwan and the China mainland. 
Unless the United States takes a firm, positive, 
loyal stand by the National government, come 
what may, the mere presence of the U. S. 
Seventh Fleet in the. Taiwan Straits, however 
mecessary for the present, will not indefinitely 
deter the Chinese Communists from launching 
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a full-dress invasion of Taiwan. And by taking 
such a ‘stand, the United States-is more likely 
than not to succeed in calling Soviet Russia’s 
bluff, and in neutralizing Soviet Russia rather 
than be neutralized by her. 

And so at this juncture it may be in order to 
inquire into the real objective of Washington’s 
military aid to the National government in Tai- 
wan. 

Reduced to the simplest terms, Washington’s 
real objective is to deny Taiwan to the Chinese 
Communists. 

But for whose benefit is Taiwan to be denied 
to the Chinese Communists? 

To this question there are only two possible 


answers. . One answer is that Taiwan is to be 


denied to the Chinese Communists because it 
forms a vital link in. America’s defence ring 
along the Western Pacific; and the other answer 
is that Taiwan is to be. saved from the Chinese} 
Communists in order to save the Chinese Na 


tional government. ‘ 

If the first answer were correct, I would havg 
to commit the absurdity of describing Washing. 
ton’s military aid as aid primarily to the United 
States itself, and not necessarily to the Chinese 
National government,.and furthermore, to con 
mit the unpaidonable sin of charging the United 
States with imposing on the shoulders of the 
Chinese National government the major respon 
sibility for defending an island which the United) 
States desires for its own defence. This answer 
can hardly be the correct answer. 

The correct answer. then must be the othef 
answer: Taiwan is to be saved becaus: it if 
necessary to save the Chinese National govern 
ment as the legitimate government of the Chie 
mese people and as .he symbol of hope for all 
freedom-loving pzoples in Asia. 4 

But this correct answer has to be further 
qualified. Frankly, there would be no purpo 
in saving the National government only as 4 
government in Taiwan, because the presence of 
that government is not in itself a guarantee th 
the island would always remain, even with Amer 
ican military aid, immune from attacks by the 
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Chinese Communists. Also, it would be unrea- 
sonable to suppose that, however fond Washing- 
ton may be of the National government, its 
military aid will forever continue. When, then, 
is such military aid to end? It may never end 
if the National government is to be saved only 
as a government in and for Taiwan, because the 
island with its limited population and meager 
resources can never by itself become sufficiently 
strong militarily to withstand recurrent or con- 
centrated attacks by the Chinese Communists 
who have all the manpower and natural wealth 
on the China mainland at their disposal, plus 
the undivided and unfailing support of th: 
Soviet Union. It follows that America’s mili- 
tary aid may end, as it must sooner or later 
end, only when the Chinese Commu»unist threat 
to Taiwan and the National government is 
eliminated, that is, only when the mainland of 
China is rzcovered by the National government 
from the Chinese Communists. Thus, in the 
final analysis, the real objective of Washington’s 
military aid to the National government is aid 
for the ultimate liberation of the mainland by 
the Nationalist forces, and unless this objective 
is admitted, continued military aid to Taiwan 
may soon become meaningless. 

There may perhaps be weighty political con- 
siderations which counsel against such a candid 
admission on the part of the United States; but 
the necessity of recognizing the real objective of 
Washington’s military aid cannot be dismissed 
on that account. 

If I were to pursue this point a step further, 
it would not be possible'to escape the conclusion 
that, unless the ultimate objective were recognized, 
Taiwan would eventually become another South 


Korea—a misnomer which is used here for con-' 


Bvenicnce. The war in Korea was fought by the 
B United Nations forces under unorthodox inhibi- 
tions which defy both common sense and mili- 
tary strategy. It was a war which, for the enemy, 
was only a war of offence with no worry about 
defence and, for the defenders, a war of d:fence 
with no chance for offence. It was a war ‘fought 
mon the defenders’ soil at the price of respecting 
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the enemy’s sanctuary. It was a war fought not 
to defeat the enemy but to save the enemy. 

Taiwan, by the same token, may share the 
same fate of Korea if it is only: to be defended 
against the attacks by the Chinese Communists. 
In fact, Taiwan is in a less envious position 
for defence than Korea, because the island’s 
physical or topographical limitations constitute a 
serious cause for anxiety. 

For one thing, the island is highly vulnerable 
to strategic bombing from the air; and even with 
a close radar net surrounding the island, air 
alarms may give the defenders little time to'take 
to the air to mect the enemy beyond the island’s 
geographical confines, and still less time for the 
helpless civilians to seek shelter anywhsre. In 
any event, by the law of average, a number of , 


air attacks may succeed in raining , destruction 
on the island; and if the attacks are repeated 
often enough over a protracted period of time, 
all of Taiwan may be laid in ruins, just as 
certain parts of Germany were laid in ruins to- 


ward the end of World War II. Then all of the 


island’s public utilities may be put out of com- 
mission, with all the dire consequences that are 
bound to follow; and then the whole population 
may be doomed for no fault of its own. This is 
no idle’ conjecture; indeed, it is a contingency 
which no one genuinely concerned with the fate 
of the millions of Free Chinese in Taiwan can 
callously ignore. In the circumstance, to talk 
suavely of defending Taiwan without undertaking 
to recover the China mainland is to indulge in 
self-deception, to say the least. 

For the Free Chinese, only three courses of 
action are open. They may fight Soviet Russia’s 
Chinese satellites to the finish; they may sur- 
render Taiwan supinely without a fight; or they 
may steer a middle course of co-existence and 
invite ultimate self-destruction. The first course © 
is what the Free Chinese prefer; the second is 
unthinkable—and incidentally disastrous for the 
free world; the third is both dishonorable and 
suicidal. 

For the United States, only one course nesd 
be pursued; and that’ is, to equip the three 
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branches of the Chinese armed forces in Taiwan 
in full combat effectiveness and for amphibious 
landing, so that they may be enabled to preserve 
Taiwan as a vital link in the Pacific defence 
ring of the United States by first recovering the 
China mainland. This course will make it 
possible not only for the United States to avoid 
direct invo!vement with Soviet Russia but also 
for the free world to regain a sub-continent in 
Asia and clip Soviet Russia’s wide-spread wing 
in the Far East. The financial cost to the 
United States may be considerable for the mo- 
ment; but subsequent savings in its military aid 


to the nations in Asia, once the Communist 
threat is removed for good, will be infinitely 
greater than that cost. 

For the Free Chinese, therefore, the choice ig 
obvious: to fight is to survive; and as the famous 
Chinese saying goes, to strike the first blow is 
to gain the upper hand. 

If so, is Taiwan still going to wait to be 
struck first? 

To this question, the Free Chinese are entitled 
to an unequivocal answer—from the National 
government and from its ally, the United States 
government. 


America As I See It 


By Jack Chow 


merica is a nation sui generis.” Thus I 

summed up my impressions of Unit- 
ed States at the end of an eight-month sojourn 
last October. 

I went-to the United States primarily to study 
radio broadcasting techniques under the auspices 
of ICA/Mutual Security Mission to China. But 
I availed myself of the opportunity also to get 
a close-up of America as a country and Ameri- 
cans as a people. 

My trip took me through 14 states and 20 
cities, covering different parts of the coun- 
try. I saw, during my 5,000-mile trip, such 
Americana as the luxury motel, super market, 
super shopping center, drive-in theaters and res- 
taurants, help-yourself cafeterias, the world fa- 
mous TVA dam, the movieland in Hollywood, 
Radio City and the 1472-foot high Empire State 
Building. 

I also ran .a¢ross Americans who or whose 
forefathers were Englishmen, Frenchmen, Irish- 
men, Scots, Dutchmen, Italians, Germans, Afri- 
cans, and those from the Orient. The tide of 
immigration in the last* centuries had brought 
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these men to the new land with their varied 
ideas, customs, and national characteristics. But 
today they are typical, 100-per-cent Americans— 
rich ingredients of a “melting pot.” . They all 
have a deep love for America, its way of life, 
social patterns, and political traditions. Thus, 
they form a mighty force of unity and solidarity 
of the New America. 

“America as a country has no culture of its 
own,” said a Northwestern University graduate 
in Chicago, “but it has its unique pattern, its 
way of life, and we just love it.” . 

Besides radio and TV ‘broadcasters, I also talk- 
ed to American professors, college students, busi- 
nessmen, farmers, church leaders, and cab drivers. 
I took every opportunity that was available to 
observe at grass-roots level the noble experiment 
called American democracy. 


One of the things that first struck me was 


the incredible abundance of material wealth, and 
the freedom and opportunity to use it. 

Sixty million sleek, shining cars rolling on 
America’s impressive highways, and the clusters 


of luxurious American ‘homes (over 1,000,000 
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were being built every.year) that I used to see 
jn magazines and catalogues were no figment 
of imagination. 
estimated 35,000,000 Americans are houseowners. 
An all-time record employment of 65,000,000 


was registered in August, 1955. 
The American .economy has progressed to a 
point where everything seemed to be within the 


reach of everyone. Lines between the working 
class and middle class were hard to draw, and 
in some sections of the country, overalls and 
white collar have so blended that they are in- 
distinguishable one from the other. 

Every American. home to which I was invited 
was equipped with gleaming appliances—clean 
gas stove, sink, refrigerator, washing machine, 
dishwasher, beautifully scrubbed cupboard, car- 
peted floors, tiled bath with tub, TV and so on. 
Amid all these material blessings, Americans ap- 
peared to take everything for granted. 

Every American fatuily owns a car. 
have two. The rich man may flout his Cad- 
dillac or Continental, but even the poorest has 
a car to drive around. Almost every American 
farm family in the South has a car as one of 


Some 


their essentials. 

In the vast, sprawling city of Los Angeles, 
most Americans were said to have two cars. 
They drive the old “clunker” +to and from 
work, and use the new one for weekend 
outing. Automobiles running in the crowd- 
ed streets of New York were estimated at over 
1,000,000. It was said that in New York, if 
all the cars, trucks, buses, and other motor 
vehicles were placed bumper to bumper, they 
would reach as far as London across the Atlantic 
Ocean and back to New York City. 

With new cars rolling out of assembly lines, 
countless old ones had to be taken off the road 
each year, only for the new ones to fill the gap. 
In some large cities, traffic posed a big problem 
to the local officials. . 

In New York, for instance, traffic congestion 
was One of the biggest headaches to city offi- 
cials. With over 1,000,000 automobiles rolling 
day and night, traffic in New York was so bad 
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By this time of the year, an 


that it would be much faster to walk than going 
around in a car. 
One Friday afternoon during office hours, I 
went from 52nd Street and Madison Avenue ‘to 
the Municipal Building in a cab. The trip, I 
figured, could have been made in 15 minutes had. 


_it not been for heavy traffic. It took me more 


than an hour. I wondered how the 8,000,000 
New Yorkers could keep up their appointments. 
Someday, New York officials might have to give 
some thought to the idea of starting a helicop- 
ter service in order to move. around freely in the 
crowded Manhattan. or 

True to its international reputation, New. York 
is the largest city in the world, having the larg- 
est number of metropolitan population. | *But it™ 
is probably the dirtiest city in the United States. 
New York was the only place that I didn’t like, 
despite the fact that many of its points of ‘in- 
terest are of world-wide fame. 

But as far as automobiles were concerned, they 
were one of the bare essentials to the Americans 
who, after all, could afford it. 

Last August, a group of Russian farthers who 
were on a tour of American farms stopped off 
in Detroit to see some of the world’s largest 
auto plants. The Russians were puzzled when. 
they saw “capitalistic” assembly-line workers, 
after a day’s work done, surge to their $3,000 
or $4,000-cars and drive off for home. 

A sign-painting businessman in Wichita owns 
a $2,000 ranch house with a 25-by-50-foot swim- 
ming pool. He pilots his own $5,500-plane on 
weekend hunting and fishing trips. Last year, 
he took his wife on a tour of Europe and North 
Africa, He said: “I don’t know of anything 
that I really want and can’t have.” 

A university apartment housekeeper in Syra- 
cuse, New York, drives his $1,000-Studebaker as 
he goes shopping or calling friends. In his 
carpeted living room, he has his: own TV on 
which he watches the same TV programs as the 
president in his university does. 

In the face of this nation-wide boom, few, 
however, showed a sense of appreciation. and 
gratitude for the material blessings showered upon 
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this nation. An American newspaper columnist 
said: “It’s too infrequently that any of us see 
examples of humility or appreciation for what 
we have in the United States. These seem to 
be the characteristics that we Americans have 
lost.” 

Thinking—quiet and uninterrupted thinking, 
the value of which is not to be neglected—was 
another vital characteristic that seemed to be 
overlooked by the Americans. 

A Syracuse University professor struck a note 
of pessimism when he said: ‘There isn’t must 
thinking going on in this country.” 

I noticed, in contrast with the fabulous materi- 
al wealth, an absence of spiritual achievements 
in most places I went. This was, perhaps, why 
that many Americans were going to psychiatrists 
or had to stay in mental hospitals. A _ Bristol, 
Tennessee, church leader said, “Here in Ameri- 
ca, there seems to be the need of a spiritual rev- 
olution.” He was obviously referring to a re- 
ligious revival. 

Spiritual achievement, in my opinion, is per- 
haps more vital than material boom. For in 
everyone of us there is an inner desire which 
cannot be satisfied by mere material possession. 
And in the words of Newsweek (January 23, 
1955): “A nation’s strength does not lie in 
material things alone, a rich nation can also be 
a decaying one.” This vital thing— spiritual 
desire—has been totally disregarded by materi- 
alistic Communism under which people are de- 
prived of freedom of religion. 

As far as the United States is concerned, I have 
no doubt that God is with this nation. So long 
as Americans appreciate for what they have and 
strive for more spiritual achievements, He will 
always be. 

America is a nation of change. 
has the change been so rapid and far-reaching 
in the last ten years. Strange as it may seem, 
Americans hardly notice such a change. Some- 
“Change is America’s way of 


But never 


one has said: 
life.” ~ ' 

Dr. Hubert G. Schenck, former chief of FOA 
Mission to China, with whom I had the pleasure 
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to visit during my stopover in San Francisco, 
said seriously that he found the face of Palg 
Alto almost completely changed after an absence 
of four years. (Dr. Schenck is currently teach. 
ing geology at Stanford University.) 

Living in a highly mechanized country, Ameri- 
cans have become accustomed. to mechanical 
“gadgets” such as vending machines and “auto. 
mats.” Now one does not have to go toa 
drugstore to buy a package of cigarettes or a 
cold drink. The baggage lockers installed at 
every railway station and airport were.a great 
convenience to travelers. f 

Mechanization in the field of agriculture had 
sent most of the ex-farmers to work in other 
areas. In the America of half a century ago, 
85% of the American population had to grow 
food for the rest of their fellow Americans. To: 
day with the aid of tractors, cranes, and other 
farming :nachines, only 15% are producing more 
than enough food for the burgeoning 165 million 
Americans. 

I recall that as a stranger to the land of 
“automation,” I was at first quite amused when 
I tried to make a long distance telephone’ call 
for the first time in America. “Where do I pay 
my bill?” I asked the operator after I was told 
how much it cost for a person-to-person call 
from New York to Schenectady. I thought the 
coin-receiving slots were meant for local calls 
only. What’s more amazing to me was the im- 
mediate return of my coins when I failed to get 
through. What a cashier! 

The American standard of living is the highest 
in the world. So is the average income of 
Americans. The annual after-tax income of af 
American family living in a city was in the 
neighborhood of $5,000 which, if converted into 
Taiwan currency based on realistic value, would 
run as high as $200,000. Only a small per 
cent of American families were earning $3,000 
or less a year. ; 

How do the Americans spend their money? 
Here’s how the picture shapes up in’ breakdown: 
Food and alcoholic beverages 30%; housing 12%} 
clothing and shoes 8%; automobiles and parts 
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7%; gasoline and oil 3%; furniture and house- 
hold equipment 6%; household operations 5%; 
and transportation 3%. The other 26% goes tothe 
government as taxes. or probably to the bank as 
savings. (Source: Office of Business and Econo- 
mics, US Department of Commerce), 

‘Every American has reasons to take pride in 
hir nation’s prosperity, for he or she has play- 
ed a part in it. Everyone knows that the man 
behind the boom is that faceless statistic with 
bulging pockets called the American consumer. 
It is every American consumer who has helped 
build a country noted for its wealth and high 
standard of living. It is every American man 
and woman who has created a nation famous 
for its ideal of freedom and opportunity for all, 
America today is a land of great opportunities 
and possibilities. Who made America to be the 
richest and greatest nation on earth? The Ameri- 
cans did it. Therefore, they deserve the fruits 
of their own toil. 

A sense of patriotism and respect for law 
were, among other things, the initial character- 
istics to observe in the Americans. 

Americans do not show their patriotism in a 
superficial and vociferous way. But every one 
of them was conscious of being an American. 
An American may dislike or despise the Rus- 
sians, but he or she would receive a Russian 
visitor warmly and lavishly for the very reason 
that they are Americans. An American may 
not know what Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion is (eight out of every ten Americans do 
not), but he or she would support wholehearted- 
ly an outfit like-that for the same reason that 
they are Americans. 

Law in America plays a vital part in the 
working of the nation. Since it gives equal and 
adequate protection to all, it is respected by all. 
Even traffic regulations were honestly observed 
by all drivers and pedestrians alike. 

In American cities, for instance, crossroads 
are not manned by police but automatic traffic 


lights (except in some cases where a cop would 
be needed to direct traffic when people drive 
Never did I see an Ameti- 


home from work). 
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can. driver cross the! road section against a red 
light. One would always wait for the green light 
no matter what ‘the traffic and hour, . Just im- 
agine how the picture would look: like if the 
seventy-million licensed drivers in the United 
States had come from Taipei. 

Informality, intimacy, and frankness, which 
could easily be misunderstood by people from 
the Orient, are other characteristics of the. Ameri- 
cans. ’ 

Trinh Duc Thong, a’ young .radioman. from 
Vietnam, was visiting the Boston radio station 
where I was put on a two-month on-the-job 
training. Said he: “I don’t like the’ Americans 
call me by my first name.” A. typical ‘serious- 
minded Oriental, Thong thought that -his hosts 
should have referred to him as “Mr, Thong” in-~ 
stead of Trinh Duc or Thong: 

I still wonder how this, young - Vietnamese 
would have felt if he saw such intimate signs 
as “Hi, Ikel”, “We Like Ike!”, and “Welcome 
Home. Ike!” on those placards held by the 
Washingtonians when they welcomed their Presi- 
dent back from hospital: last November. 

One day, I was discussing some broadcasting 
problems with the vice president of a Boston 
TV station. The president. of the station, walk- 
ed into our office and said to me surprisingly: — 
“You——, what a lucky guy you are that he 
(meaning the busy vice president) could give you 
so much of his time!” 

Friendliness and hospitality together with un- 
assumedness or modesty shattered one of my 
misconceptions about America. “I don’t pretend 
to know it all,” said a radio station manager 
when explaining the operating procedures of his 
station, “but we’re all willing to learn,” 

On a snowy morning in’ March in Syracuse, 
N.Y., I was going to see a tailor. As I got on 
my bus, I dropped one of my. gloves. A.neatly- 
dressed gentleman of middle age quickly picked 
up my glove before I could reach it, and hand. 
ed it back to me with a smile... Of course, I 
did run into some Americans who tried to. he 
friendly in order to impress a foreign visitor. 
But this man, without knowing where I came 
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from, showed himself to be a very friendly 
American. 

I was also impressed with those who were 
always willing to help a stranger find his way 
correctly. Such a willingness, as I had experi- 
enced, was oftentimes excessively shown that it 
would even make the stranger feel quite em- 
barrassing. 

The Americans, on the average, were not only 
friendly, but also hospitable to visitors from 
foreign countries. On the first day of my arrival 
in Syracuse in February, an old man invited two 
German students and myself to his home for 
dinner. The invitation came (through Syracuse 
University where I was taking some radio 
courses) as a surprise because I had no idea 
who this man was. Months after I left Syracuse, 
he wrote to me through the University asking 
for my address so that he might keep in touch 
with me. 

This was only one of the many Americans 
who had asked the University to send foreign 
students to their homes. 

Another thing that impressed me the most 
was the quality of hard work. To the Ameri- 
cans, “laborare est orare” (to work is to pray), 
and praying unéeasingly, the Americans made 
America th: greatest country in the world. 

Also true was the old saying: “Play while 
you play, and work while you work.” Ameri- 
cans, both young and old, impressed me as 
“fanatic” fun-seekers and merry-makers. To 
them, playing was an integral part of their life, 
so much so that they couldn’t go without it. But 
when they were at work, they were the most 
hardworking people I ever saw. 

I would frequently spend half an hour or more 
at a drugstore, watching men and women there 
do their work. During my visit to some U.S. 
government agencies, never did I find a girl 
knitting in the office. Seeing the Americans 
work incessantly and relentlessly, I could not 


but say to myself: “No wonder America is a 


great country!” 
A strong concept of human dignity and mutual 
respect was another impressive quality of the 
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Americans. ‘The entire community lived, moved, 
and had its being in the context of this concept, 

If a boss had to interrupt to say something 
to his subordinates. while they were ‘talking, he 
would always say: “Excuse me,\ may I....” 
If a man were not superior to his neighbor, he 
was not inferior either. Of course, there afe 
some smart alecks everywhere in this world 
who always like to think that they are pe 
over their fellow men. 

“Pressure group,” a manifestation of unity and 
unanimity of the Americans, was something that 
aroused my keen interest. “If, for instance, we 
were not satisfied with the rules of our school,” 
said an ICA official, “our community would 
form a pressure group of 10 or 20 people to 
force the school to change them.” 

Now I think of the miterable Roosevelt Road 
in our city of Taipei—a situation which would 
not have been allowed to exist in America. 

Repres ntative government and freedom of ex- 
pression also impressed me deeply. Everyone. 
knows that Americans elected their government 
leaders from the President down. They were 
free to call on their representatives in the gov- 
ernment—members of Congress —and expres# 
their views freely. They could at least write to 
their President at the White House, if they so 
desired. 

Everyone had the right to differ with others, 
and express himself or herself freely. If a man 
were allowed to support the government, he was 
also allowed to oppose it. Said a Washington, 
cabbie: “If we think Eisenhower is -no good, 
we'll kick him out after he’s served his term.” 

During my visit to the Capitol Hill, I noticed 
on the door of every Senator’s office a shingle 
which reads: “Please Walk In!” Any Ameri- 
can could go to the Senate Office Building to 
see the Senator from his own state if he or she’ 
had a case to present. ‘ 

While in Washington, I had the privilege to 
interview Senator William F. Knowland, the Re. 
publican leader in the U.S. Senate. This is how 
the appointment was arranged. At 11 o’clock 
one Tuesday morning in February, I picked up 
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a telephone and called the Senator’s office. By 
2 o’clock in the afternoon, I found myself in 
the handsome office of “the Senator from For- 
mosa.” 

There and then, I came to know Senator Know- 
land as a bitter critic of the British policy of 
He scoffed at 
what he termed “the ridiculous idea” of aban- 
doning the Chinese offshore islands. He was also 


appeasement in the Far East. 


strongly opposed to the decision then to pull 
out of Tachen. But on that day—February ‘12, 
1955, the Republican Senate leader reaffirmed 
his conviction that “there would be no further 
weakening of U.S. policy in the Taiwan Strait.” 
Today after more than a year, he proved himself 
to be right. 

One thing about meeting important Americans 
I must mention here was the fact that no matter 
how important they might be, they didn’t make 
me feel that they were important. To see an 
American President walk in the streets of Wash- 
ington was not an unusual sight. Harry S. 
Truman used to have his morning stroll along 
the Pennsylvania Avenue when he was the 
host of the White House. To the rest of 


the world, the President of the Unitcd States is 


certainly the most important man in America. 
Yet at home, he must heed the opinions of the 
American people, for “they are the boss.” 

One rainy Sunday morning, I was able to get 
a close look at President and. Mrs. Eisenhower 
at the. National Presbyterian Church in Washing- 
ton. I was deeply impressed by the unassuming 
manner in which the President escorted Mrs. 
Eisenhower to the services He and “Mamie” 
struck me as being no different from a com- 
I probably would not have recognized 
him as President Eisenhower but for his famous 
gtin. The only distinction then was that at the 
end of the service, the congregation, as a rule, 
was required to stand up.as President and, Mrs. 
Eisenhower left the church. 


moner. 


Segregation was still prevalent in the South, 
despite federal government efforts to eliminate 
racial discrimination. In Richmond, Va. where 
I stopped by for some snacks, restaurants and 
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toilet rooms at the railway station there weré 
marked “White” and “Oolored.” It was sather 
confusing to me as I didn’t know at which res- 
taurant I was supposed to eat as a yellow.” - 

The school desegregation decision handed down 
by U.S. Supreme Court in 1954 was still en- 
countering roadblocks in many parts of the 
South. “It won’t be another 10 or 20. years. be- 
fore we could. bring them. together,”: said. a 
Travelers’ Aid lady at the rail station, “but al- 
ready marked progress has been made in this 
direction.” 

Relations between Negroes and whites in «the 
South were acerbated as a result of the Supreme 
Court ruling against public school segregation. 
The-Negroes may dislike the whites, but they 
like Am:rica. And under the American Con- 
stitution, they were entitled to enioy all rights 
given to a U.S. citizen. This probably explains 
why Communist attempts to stir up American 
Negroes during the last two decades have’ been 
a flop. 

Americans by and large were keenly interest- 
But there seemed 
to be a lack of understanding of actual condi- 
tions as they exist in Taiwan. Aims and. ob- 
jectives of our government appeared to be vague 
to them. Few know what we have been doing 
on Taiwan, nor do many of us here understand 
what they actually think of Free. China, 

When we say: “To fight back.to the main- 
land in order to deliver our compatriots from 
the Communist yoke,” they thought we want 
nothing short of war. 

“Why don’t you ae just stay on Formosa 

peacefully?” asked. a 
Syracuse University student. In reply, I said: 
“Suppose the continent of the United States were 
under Communist domination, and. you were 
driven to Hawaii, would you rather stay there 
and live peacefully?” Sometimes, a lot of talk- 
ing had to be done before the Americans could 
be comtvinced of our position. 

Living in a boom as achieved by no other 
country in world history, “Americans were sick 
of war. One of the main reasons for General 
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ed in the Chinese problem. 
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Eisenhower’s election to the Presidency in 1952 
was his campaign promise to bring the Korean 
war to anend. Hedid it. Eisenhower’s popu- 
larity has stayed up mainly because nowhere in 
the world today are Americans fighting and 
dying. 

While in America, I had to keep introducing 
myself as a visitor from “Formosa,” because 
nine out of every ten Americans did not know 
what and where “Taiwan” is. I was greatly 
surprised when an American radioman asked me, 
“Are you a Formosan or a Chinese?” 

It would be unfair to blame the Americans 
for their lack of knowledge of Taiwan, but 
rather, we should find out whether enough publi- 
city of Free China has been made abroad, and 
whether the aims and objectives of our govern- 
ment have been wisely and effectively publicized 
in America. 

It is encouraging to note that steps are being 
taken’ by the Government to strengthen cur publi- 
city work abroad. But care must be taken in 
carrying out our information policies in order 
to achieve maximum effectiveness. 

In America, I also noticed a preponderance 
of women over men. The ratio, according to 
the American Census Bureau, was 92 men against 
100 women in the city or town, and 104 wo- 
men’ for 100 men living on farms. 

But the American women are no parasites. 
While enjoying equal social and political status, 
they work as hard as men, and socially, they 
contribute probably more to their country than 
anyone else. The fair sex in America is the 
real “American consumer” behind the nation’s 
boom because over 75% of the American money 
is spent. by women. 

Outside of the United States, th:re is a wide- 
spread impression that American women are the 
most spoiled and self-centered in the world. 
Such an impression undoubtedly has been created 
by a few headline-making American women, 
such as some Hollywood stars who would take 
marriage, among other things, for a lark. The 
first day I arrives at Washington, a lady official 
at ICA was quick to point out that ihe Ameri- 
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cans were not “what you have seen in Asmesiogl 
movies.’ 

Last June, the American Red Cross estimated 
that there were more than 2,000,000 women 
who devoted their time to a variety of social 
welfare work. They worked, as volunt-ers, 
through welfare agencies, churches, clubs, Red 
Cross, Junior Leagues, Travelers’ Aid and other 
civic organizations. 

A European sociologist, after a two-year study 
of American community life, called those ladies 
“America’s amazing women.” Said he: “Amen 
icans seem to be unaware of what makes theif 
mation the most socially competent on carth 
today—the strength of their women. 

Well, these are my general impressions of the 
United States. In outlining them above, I do 
not mean to say this nation is perfect. Far from 
it. There is both bad and good in this country, 

Underneath the “persistent optimism” was a 
nagging current of worry. Accounts of both 
juvenile and adult crimes, many of them un- 
heard-of before, were often seen in newspapers 
and magazines (Some 2,000,000 major crimes 
were reportei in 1955). More Americans than 
ever before were going to psychiatrists, and more 
were in mental hospitals. 


Despite the fact that there was a considerable 
increase of church membership in 1955, moral 
decline was also noted. Statistics released by 
the National Council of the Churches of Christ 
in USA show that the new total of Americans 
with church or temple membership is 97,482,711 
—up 2,639,666 from the previous year. 

But the possibility that the religious boom 
may be a spiritual bust was pointed out by 
Rev. Dr. Eugene C. Blake, President of the 
Council. Writing in Look magazine of a Sep 
tember issue of last year, Dr. Blake said: “De 
spite the great religious upsurge, morali-y seems 
to be~on the decline.”- 

Three groups of people seemed to be saiiell 
with the future of America: scientists, —s 
and church leaders. 

On the death of Albert Einstein, Life maga- 
zine (April 25, 1955) put this challenging ques- 
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tion before the Americans: “Can America produce 
another Einstein?” 

Scientific-minded Americans were concerned 
with the extent to which “basic research” ($4 
billion was being spent in this field each year) 
was being done in America. They were equally 
worried about the training of future American 
scicntists, as Russia has made great strides in 
producing scientists. Already, Russia was turn- 
ing out more engineers than the United States. 

Nevertheless, more and more foreign students 
were going to the United States for academic and 
practical training virtually in all technical fields. 
State Department officials estimated that some 
35,000 foreign students were registered last fall 
to study. not only in American universities and 


scientific centers, but factories, mines, govern- 
ment, and private enterprises as well. Heading 
the subjects that these students wanted to study 
was the peaceful use of atomic energy in indus- 
try, medicine, and agriculture. 

Yes, America is a nation sui generis, and it 
still keeps growing and booming. Where does 
it go from here? Only time will provide the 
answer. : 

To sum up my evaluation of this nation, I 
cannot but conclude: “The United States is a 
great country. She deserves, more than any other 
nation on earth, the proud title of “leader of the 
democratic world.” And so long as she is under- 
stood, she will ‘always be liked, admired, envied, 
and respected. 


Life in Hongkong 


By An Yu 


nce a well-known fortune-teller, casting a 
a scdsames for me, said that my fortune was 
shaped like a bamboo. By that he meant that 
my fortune, good or bad, never runs smoothly 
I never believed 


for any great length of time. 
him because not only the facts of my past par- 
ticularly belied his statement but, I thought, it 
was a generalization such as applicable to most 
people. For years I never consulted any prog- 
Nosticator. 

After the dust of the turmoil that ushered my 
entrance into Hongkong had settled down, I soon 
found myself in a most restless mood. I was 
living on the kindness of a relative and there 
was not any prospect of getting a job. One day 


when I was loitering along Nathan Road admir- ° 


ing the large display of wares and ‘edibles in 
the show windows and. calculating, not without 
soreness, the large quantity of goods I could 
have bought with the money that I had_ been 
forced to pay as ransom for my freedom, a 
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stranger accosted me saying that he liked to tell 
my fortune for one dollar. The fellow spoke 
my own dialect and had the look of a scholar. 
Besides, he caught me just in that listless frame 
of mind when one, not knowing where to turn 
for counsel, is willing to try even the mysteries 
of the oracle. “I’ll do better,” I said, “let’s have 
tea first.” We went into a teahouse across the 
street. 

After cups of tea and some bites, I asked him 
if fortune-telling had been his profession, He 
said it had been his hobby but, now as a refugee, 
it had become his avocation.’ “I do not consider 
myself a professional,” he said, “because I 
do not solicit business from people to whom I 
have nothing important to tell.” I was not im- 
pressed, as I thought he was trying to intensify 
the mystery angle by speaking as if he had been 
a harbinger of some high message and I, a man of 
destiny. After asking my age, date and hour of 
birth, and taking a look at my forchead, my nose and 
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profile, he scribbled some characters on a paper and 
did some mathematical calculations. He recounted 
my past with uncanny accuracy: when my parents 
died, how many children I have, etc. “During 
the last three years,” he said, “your luck has 
been running downhill but it has now reached 
rock-bottom since you have had trouble with the 
law.” 
last point, I asked him when my fortune would 
turn. “Within a month,” said he with precision, 
“you will get what you have come to seek. But 
there will be other changes in store for you be- 
Remember, your star is 


Not to encourage any elaboration on the 


fore the year runs out. 
hitched to officialdom, not to business.” 

After I parted with him and the last fiver 
in my pocket, I went home to muse on his 
predictions. Strangely, those few remarks from 
a stranger had lifted me out of gloomy indolence, 
like a wonderful tonic that suddenly cleared away 
the stupor beclouding my mind. I felt I could 
regain the self-confidence as well as the initia- 
tive energy that had slipped from me but that, 
I knew, was badly needed to push me out of 
From the following day I started 
with 


the gutter. 
to read the “positions vacant” columns 
attention and went out to call on 
my friends. Failures no longer killed my good 
humor nor revived my former defeatist outlook. 
When I felt low in spirit, I always 
myself by saying, “Be steady and patient, good 
luck is just around the corner.” 


And Fortune did smile on me before two 


serious 


comforted 


weeks had passed. 

When I was in Shanghai, I had a chance meet- 
ing with a Mr. Ling, who was a friend of 
a partner of mine when we were engaged in 
manufacturing electric switches. At our first 
meeting I could not place him exactly in. the 
social stratum. He seemed to me a man of many 
contradicting parts. Short and thin, he was so 
pale that his skin was almost transparent so as 
to reveal every vein underneath. In spite of his 
delicate appearance: he had very strong hands, 
very bright and engaging eyes and a set of square 
jaws befitting only a strong and determinate 


man. His voice was loud and the tone very 
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decisive and he seemed to know many things on 
every topic. For instance, when we showed him 
our product he gave us a very, succinct account 


of .all the factories manufacturing the same thing 


in Shanghai and compared the merits of each, 
He evaluated our cost correctly and offered some 
expert advice on remodelling our mold to econo 
mize bakelite powder. After he left, my partner 
told me that he had worked for . years with an 
American newspaper and had also engaged in 
various other lines of business in Shanghai. 

I met him several times later and always 
thought that he was a Sherlock Holmes in mi- 
niature as he seemed so well-informed and his 
reasonings were so exasperatingly infallible. Hig 
gossips on people in public eyes were original and 
of the sort that might be called ‘‘inside stuff.” He 
never mentioned anything about himself and, in 
telling some events when he got near to his own 
part in them, he always skipped the part by 
saying, “That’s not important.” 

He had come to Hongkong ‘before I did. One 
morning at the ferry someone touched me on the 
shoulder, saying, “So you have come out.” 
Turning round with a start, 'I was happily sur- 
prised to see him. 
and went to his friend’s office, where he made 
me comfortable as if he had been its owner. He 
told me that he knew all about my case up to 
deportation and asked me the amount of money 
that bought my freedom. 
give you a hand because that hand must hold 
more dollars than I have now.” I. asked 
him what he was doing in Hongkong. “Oh, 
nothing in particular, just looking round for 
said he with nonchalance. 


money, 


A few days later he came to me in high spirits, 


Without any preliminary he said, “I have found 
a job for you which I advise you to take until 
we find something better.” 


furniture and boxes, 


“He is a queer fellow,” said he. “He abandoned 
all his belongings before the Communists arrived 


in Shanghai and came to Hongkong with less 
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We crossed the sea together- 


“I did not try to 


He told me_ that | 
“he knew a friend G., a manufacturer of carved, 
who was doing big busi- 
ness with a US purchasing agency in Hongkong. 
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than HK$50,000 in cash. I knew him the last 
time I came here when: we both speculated on 
gold and lost our shirts. While I returned to.Shang- 
hai, he stuck here and, almost from nothing, 
has now reestablished himself in the manufacture 
of carved furniture and boxes through the help of 
some American officers he had known in Shang- 
hai. _ Illiterate and speaking only pidgin English, 
he knows gow to get along with the American 
boys and is now exporting his products, mostly to 
the US Army in Japan, to a yearly value of 
about half a million US dollars. I must warn 
you that he is a hard-driving and dirty-mouthed 
man but has an eye for real value. If you can 
hold you breath while he gives. vent to his 
churlish temper, and show him that he is getting 
his money’s worth out of you, there are plenty 
chances for gain by working for him. I have 
recommended you to be his English secretary at 
a starting pay of HK$600 a month.” 

The following morning Ling accompanied me 
tocall on G. at his factory. It. was a big es- 
tablishment but the equipment was rudimentary 
and the management slip-shod. There were 
more than a hundred men in the big yard, 
hewing, carving and assembling all with their 
hands and there was not a piece of machinery 
in sight. We went directly to the proprietor’s 
office which was in a small nondescript room. 
G. was a young man in his middle thirties, 
very healthy and strong and handsome in his 
way with bright and unusually big eyes. He 
was sitting at his desk- and did not bother to 
stand up when Ling introduced me. Motioning 
us to sit down, he said in his earthy Shanghai 
dialect, “This chap has told me all about you 
but I never believe anything he'says. Let’s try one 
week with no obligation on either side. One 
thing I have to tell you: I want a man who 
cam not only write but should be able to look 
after this place when I am away and also do any 
kind of work that I can do. You cam see that 
this is no place like a Custom House, not even 
a modern office; we have no office hours, no 
division of work, this is rather a family work- 
shop. My last secretary once asked me to buy 
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a new typewriter, but I told him to go to hell, 
If I cam manufacture fine products with nothing 
more modern than chisels and knives, he should - 
be able to produce readable typescripts with any 
sort of machine.” 

With this pleasant introduction, he asked me 
immediately to sit on the desk opposite him and 
handed me a bundle of “archives” and several 
letters that needed replys 

While I was engaged in looking through the 
letters, Ling chatted with him. I could see that 
they were quite familiar but neither had any respect 
for the other and the language both used was 
terrible. Ling not only smoked G’s fine ciga- 
rettes like a furnace, but filled his own.case to 
the full, while G. cursed and ridiculed him in- 
cessantly. When later. I was engaged as secre- 
tary, I always gave Ling lots of printing work, 
for which he charged exorbitant prices. G. 
always cursed him and ordered me.-not to give 
him any more business, which I, of course, 
completely ignored. Whenever Ling visited at 
dinner time he often cajoled G. to give us a 
treat, and at the restaurants appointed himself 
manager and ordered the best food and the most 
costly-drinks, good-humoredly ignoring all-the 
strong objections and dirty curses of the man 
who paid the bill. I could see that both enjoyed 
it as a sort of game. 

The secretarial work was not difficult though 


. onérous. My procedure was to explain to him 


the letter received, ask his opinion for a reply, 
type out the reply and read it to him before 
he would sign. Though he could read very little, 
he could understand the simple spoken words 
and I had to translate only longer words, which, 
for this reason, I avoided using as much as 
possible. The onerous, part was that I had to 
type out a lot of packing and price lists on a 
machine that should have been junked long ago 
and those packing lists had to be prepared in a 
hurry to catch the numerous shipments. He was 
never aware that he was doing business with a 
foreign official agency, which demanded not only. 
exactness but cleanliness in all records. When 
any complaints were received he always ascribed 
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it to my inefficiency. 

Besides the large number of workmen there were 
six other employees in my office. They all had 
their desks placed against the walls and sat with 
their backs towards G. As I sat there 
reading the letters, none of them took any no- 
tice of the three of us. Under their desk lights 
they all seemed busily engaged in their work. 
But as soon as G. and Ling went out, they threw 
up their hands and stood up like one man to 
speak with me. They were all younger than 
myself, between 25 and 40. The cashier, Hsu, 
was G.’s own younger brother; Zee, the stock- 
keeper was his relative; Huang was his appren- 
tice who could do the work of everybody, 
though assigned to no particular job; Liu and his 
assistant Chen looked after the accounts; and Ku 
was a sort of draftsman and designer. None 
of them had received any high education and 
Liu and Chen did not understand a word of 
English. However, they all had big English 


names, such as Washington, William, Abraham etc. 
and were a happy, carefree lot living only for 


the present. Except Zes, who was living with 
a young girl as his concubine, all of them were 
baclielers. Every day they bragged about their 
conquests the night before, which turned out to 
be nothing but gay’ ventures with cheap prosti- 
Though they were assigned to their work, 
They, on 


tutes. 
G. never gave them any authority. 
their part, always tried to conceal their work 
from him unless he took them totask. Their sal- 
aries ranged between $200 and $300. Since there 
was no definite date set for payment, the cashier 
who could advance or retain their salaries just 
as he pleased enjoyed his privilege of ov. rlording 
them all. ; 

During my first week I learned a lot about 
the factory and established a very cordial rela- 
tionship with my colleagues. The business was 
truthfully a big one and the margin of profit 
was very substantial. Oftentimes the finished 
product was sold in US dollars for what it had 
cost in equivalent Hongkong currency. Having 
established his reputation with foreigners, G. was 
never afraid of competition. Whenever a custom- 
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er hinted that-a similar article could be bought 
at only half his price, he simply said the artick 
did not bear his hallmark. -More likely than not, 
the customer would return to pay his price w'th 
a sheepish what-else-can-I-do look. The main 
business was done with American armed forces 
in Japan, which placed big orders often amount 
ing to six figures in US currency nearly every few 
months. 

As I had practically no experience with the 
business world, I was at first rather puzzled 
by the way G. managed his business. There 
was apparently not one atom of system in hig 
methods but he always turned out to be the 
gainer of much more profit than could have been 
realized if the factory had been managed in 4 
modern style. The one principle that hé guarded 
and followed relentlessly was to reduce his cost, 
As we became better acquainted I saw that the 
man was a rough diamond, who was not only 
unusually smart in doing business but had his 
own ways of doing things that were funda 
mentally sound though they might superficially 
seem crude. As the sole proprietor, he nearly 
decided on everything himself. He only asked 
for counsel on things that he could not undem 
stand but never sought any advice to make up 
a decision. His very manners of an unpolished 
Chinese countryman helped to idolize him as 4 
real Chinaman and all his products as indigen 
ous Chinese art in the eyes of foreign customers, 
not a few of whom were still pitifully obsessed 
wth images of pigtails and bound feet. In deal 
ings with his countrymen he also had the a& 
vantage of taking them off their guard: *by his 
sudden outbursts of business acumen after play- 
ing the guileless all along from the beginning. 

One sample will suffice to show his ability. In 
Hongkong all business people acknowledge that 
the British and the Cantonese are tycoons with 
whom all others have to play ball according # 
their rules. When these two forces are joined 
as in the case of big British firms, business 
transactions with them often become uncondi- 
tional capitulations on the side of the other party. 
G. had been importing most of his teakwood 
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through one of such British firms, which, more 
than once, had sold his cargo to other higher 
bidders when the spot price was better than his 
contract price. That not only delayed his wood 
supply but also caused confusion in his produc- 
tion schedule. His complaints were of no avail 
and it would be expensive to go to the law with 
such big enterprises. When I went with him to 
see the manager,.he always played the meek 
suffering party and withdrew with a typical cheek- 
to-cheek wide grin that foreigners liked so much 
to see on a Chinaman’s face. Meanwhile he 
asked me to solicit quagations directly from 
Thailand and when he had orders placed directly 
with them, he placed one additional big order 
with the local British firm. After the direct 
orders had arrived, he invited all the manufacturers 
of furniture and woodware he knew and offered 
to sell them the wood at a price far lower than 
of the British firm and made contracts with 
them for future supplies. The British firm de- 
livered the big order on time, but G. delayed 
the payment with no reasons given. . At last the 
Cantonese comprador came to the factory and 
threatened a lawsuit. G. told him that he was 
not satisfied with the wood and asked the firm 


to appoint a public surveyor to arbitrate. When 


the comprador came with a British surveyor the 
following day, G. picked out one Of his own 
workmen and we went with them to the yard 
where the lumber was stored. G. claimed that 
more than 60% of the wood. were cracked inside 
and, asking his workman to pick one piece as 
if at random, he had it sawed into small pieces. 
There were damaging cracks just as he had said. 
With a grin he asked the comprador whether he 
would agree to saw all the rest in the same 
manner. “You can sell them as firewood, any- 
way”, he said with innocence. That put the 
Cantonese in a dilemma and the surveyor in 
uncertainty. 
were unavoidable in lumber. G. asked him where 
was the stipulation in the contract making such 
a provision. Taking a piece of paper out of his 
Pocket, G. read him a long list of teakwood 
orders that he had-placed with the firm during 
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The comprador said that cracks - 


the past years side by side with statistics of 
such imports into Hongkong. From the knowledge 
he had recently acquired through direct orders, 
he computed to him the amount of profit the 
firm had realized. “I have:been your bigg:st 
téak customer but you have been treating me 


' like a fool,” he said with sudden outbursts of 


anger. “I am now in the lumber importing business 
myself. You cannot compete with me because 
I have no overhead expenses. As to this lot, 
you can take them back or sell them te me at 
cost.” As he had cornered most of. the teak 
buyers, the firm had at last to give in acc rding 
to his terms. Thus he succeeded in further re- 
ducing his cost, but I had more routine work 
heaped on my shoulders. 

Besides raw materials, the other. big outlay of 
his production cost was naturally labor. The 
factory someiimes employed as many as 200 
workmen, but of those only a small fraction 
were on the regular pay roster, the rest working 
on a job basis. G. was most in his element 
when dealing with his workmen. Nearly all 
the skilled laborers came from the mainland 
either at his invitation or of their own volition 
owing to the untenable conditions over there. 
He kept them on regulsr pay but they received only 
sufficient to keep alive. Some of them who»had 
been in his employ for years since Shanghai days 
were still slovenly and had not a cent of savings. 
The unskilled laborers were nearly all recruited 
locally. He paid them on a daily basis and had 
an overseer, who was responsible to him _ per- 
sonaliy. As he knew and actually could do any 
part of the production work, none could deceive 
him. To the skilled laborers he always reminded 
them what they would have become if he had not 
got them out of the Communists’ hands; and 
to the unskilled he always threatened that he could 
get any number of them in Hongkong. 

There was no welfare plan of any sort for 
either the staff or the laborers. There were no 


_ scales of pay and increases of pay were unknown 


and unexpected. Whenever he took a fancy to 
somebody he would take some money out of 
his own pocket and gave it to him in the nature 
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of philanthropy. Every one had therefore to find 
his own comforts and take as much rest as his work 
would allow him. Except for the staff, not even 
drinking water was provided; but he kept a med- 
ical box containing sterilized cotton and gauze 
to stop bleeding for those who cut their hands 
in their work. The lavatory was the most dirty 
and crude sort that I had ever seen in my life. 
But he himself used it every day. 

During my first probation week I saw clearly 
that my boss was a hard and callous man to 
deal with. To make me his understudy as he 
had promised, he brought me with him both on 
his inspection rounds in the factory and on er- 
rands outside. He showed me how the furniture 
and boxes were made and assembled, how to pack 
the exports, how to deal with his customers, his 
bankers and the shippers. During those rounds 
I became .more and more aware that he was 
really a very dexterous and capable man in ma- 
nual work as well asin dealing with people. Asa 
salesman he not only sold his wares but also 
his personality. When showing his products he 
would casually leave his burning cigarette on a 
teapot, which was varnished with fire-proof 
lacquer, and let his uninitiated customer discover 
in surprise that the smouldering tobacco did not 
leave any mark on the surface. He would as 
if by accident drop the solid but delicate-looking 
jewel boxes inlaid with artificial jade to the ground 
and, in his pidgin English, fabricate romantic 
stories about the human figures carved on the 
trunks to amuse the lady custcmers. Tourists 
who came in to pick up some souvenirs often 
went away with a full set of furniture and many 
a home-bound GI was convinced by him that, 
with the special duty-exemption treatment a GI 
enjoyed on return, he could get one set of fur- 
niture free by bringing home another set for 
resale. 

As a businessman, a salesman and a slave driver, 
G., in my eyes, had few compeers; but he -had 
no friends, and his employees, including his own 
brother, never had a good word for him at his 
back. Before my first week passed, I had learned 
from my colleagues what.a mean and ruthless 
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man he was and the way he had treated my 
predecessor, as told by them, was enough to scare 
me away. But as a refugee who had not sat 
at a desk for three long years, I was determined 
not to believe what I heard but to bear 
with tolerance and patience what I saw. [| 
thought the trouble with G. was that he had 
too many and too sudden successes, the impact) 
of which on his strong, willful but uneducated 
mind confirmed his selfish confidence without 
pruning his inferiority complex. The result wag 
that he became belligerent and suspicious all 
the time and even if ,he had a kindly thought 
he would express it in an unkindly way. For 
instance, during the first few days when he 
noticed that my fingers were badly infected with 
ring worms, he brought me a tube of ointment 
and, throwing it on the desk, said, “This may 
improve your typing speed. If it doesn’t curg| 
see my doctor.” In a materialistic and culture. 
less society like Hongkong, where Nemesis is 
wedded to Mammon, men like him are lords of 
all they survey, whom the unfortunates like my- 
self have to humor and endure like polluted air 
or bad weather, if they want to exist. A hazy 
idea began to form in my mind that if I was 
to better my lot—and incidentally the lot of other 
employees—this egotist must be made to see 
that there Were boundaries in human relationship 
which could not be violated permanently without 
retribution. But how to bring about such @ 
miracle, I had not yet the slightest notion. 

Ten days passed before he talked to me about 
my appointment. For the first time, he spoke 
to me in his mild-salesman tone. He told me 
he would give me HK$600.a month as pay and 
possibly 6 months bonus if the factory earned 
as much as he expected.» He would sign no con- 
tract with me but, pointing to the other em- 
ployees in the office, he said, “I have been keep- 
ing this useless bunch for years; so you need 
not be afraid that I may discharge you,” All 
considered, the treatment he gave me was fat 
better than most salary men could expect. im 
Hongkong at the time. Besides the pay and the 
bonus, I had two free meals a day and, when 
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going round on business with or for him, G. 
always paid the bills and allowed me to have 


the use of his car. The only drawbacks of the 


job, it appeared to me then, were that I had to 
stay and work in the factory from 9 to 9 on 
ordinary days and occasionally as late as mid- 
night with no Sundays or holidays and that I 
had to put up with his feculiar habits and 


choleric temper. 

After a month or so I became more used to 
my environment and also became wiser. I would 
go to office ten minutes before he was expected 
to arrive and leave it ten minutes after he left 
and sometimes would take time off during the 
long office hours to have a tea or see a movie 
when he was away. 
often had a beer and supper with my friends or 
with my daughter. Life was beginning to lo-k 
like that of good old days. 

During the six months that I stayed with him, 
I can recall with satisfaction some affairs, in 
which my character helped him to spontaneous- 
ly correct his own selfish outlook and made him 
see that people often reap as they have sown. 
Those matters all vitally concerned his personal 
fortune, so that the lessons they taught were 
readily intelligible to his mercenary mind. As I 
have said before, his main line of export was 
to the US military in Japan. To keep that busi- 
ness he had to observe certain official rules. 
Those rules he had signed to observe but he 
could not strictly stick to them for reason of pro- 
fit. I was in custody of some original documents 
that could prove this offense and Ku had in his 
hand some papers of secondary importance. While 
I fully knew the importance of those documents, 
it never occurred to me that they could be used 
to completely wreck his business or used for 
Ku had different ideas. He 
took photostatic copies of some and secretly 
supplied them to one man in thé local US pur- 
chasing office. The man talked to G. demanding 
a high price to forget the matter. Probably to 
press his demand, he succeeded in instigating an 
American officer to investigate at our office as 
I sent the American 


my personal profit. 


a matter of formality. 
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After the day was over, I . 


away satisfied that all the rules were being follow- 
ed and immediately advised G. to settle with Ku 
by paying him off with a year’s salary on con- 
dition that he got the photos back. Ku agreed only 
when I told G. thot his proofs were not con- 
clusive evidence without mine. Later I told G. 
that Ku could have succeeded if I had cooperated 
with him and gently remonstrated with him to 
be more sincere and lenient in dealing with his 
employees thenceforward. 

For the sake of personal ethics, I do not wish 
to retell the other incidents. Suffice it to say 
that from thence on he consulted with me more 
frequently and ceased to indulge in perennial 
ridicule of the value of education as a means to 
achieve worldly success. One happy result of 
his new confidence in my judgement was that 
I succeeded in overcoming his abhorrence of 
labor unions and persuading him to support the 
formation of one in his own factory before the 
Communist_agents in Hongkong could ger hold 
of his workmen. 

But my own life was not yet to be normal 
and regular as I thought it would be. The 
trouble I had with the police, who had detained 
me for one week for transgression of the im- 
migration law, was not yet to end. One evening 
as I was riding on a bus, I had the misfortune 
to meet face to face with one policeman who rec- 
ognized me immediately. This youthful policeman 
was on good terms with me; he advised me to 
be very careful of my movements and gave me 
word that he would not divulge my address. 
His assurances notwithstanding, the incident 
caused great worry in my mind. ‘From the next 
day onward I felt I was always being shadowed 
and therefore I no longer dared to appear in 
public places. .Any friend who called my name 
or tapped my shoulder from the back always 
scared me out of wits. I dared not walk near any 
policeman and when some of them called at the 
factory on business they drove me immediately 
into the lavatory. I was living again the life 
of a fugitive and the terrible thought of falling 
again into the hands of the police haunted me 
day and night. The worst part was that I could 





not confide to anybody the mental agony that 
I was suffering for fear of forsaking even their 
friendship, since involvement in police affairs 
was the last thing any Chinese in Hongkong 
would like. 

Our factory had to turn in periodical reports 
on the number of workmen to the Labor Office. 
As the Secretary of the factory, it was my duty 
to check their identity cards before preparing 
the forms. When some of them had none or had 
lost them I applied for new ones for them from 
the authorities and it seemed all a matter of 
routine. It occurred to me immediately that if 
I could get such a card for myself all my troubles 
would be over. I filled in the application forms 
and a few days afterwards I was requested by 
the Immigration Office to appear in person at 
its office. 

The Chinese assistant in the office asked me 
how long I had been in Hongkong, how I enter- 
ed the Colony :nd why I had not applied for 
the card before. I demurred and told him vague- 
ly that I had been in Hongkong for more than 
a year but had not applied for a residence card 
before because I had been unemployed until 
then. He asked me to fill in a form and print 
‘The last requirement im- 
Seeing that 


my fingers thereon. 
mediately alerted me of the danger. 
I had to use a seal to complete the form, I left 
him on the excuse that I had not brought it 
with me. 

A few days afterwards I received a notice 
from the Immigration Office asking me to have 
an interview with the Commissioner. I decided 
not to comply. A day or two later a policeman 
called at my house and, as I was away, he told 


my daughter to remind me of the interview. I 
saw that I had committed a very foolish mistake 
in giving them a lead to hunt me down and the 
only way to stop the chase was to break the 


link between my daughter and myself. I told 
her that I would move to live in the factory 
where I had more chance of hiding and warned 
her not to divulge my whereabouts under any 
circumstance. If the police called again, I told 
her, just tell them that I had returned to Macao. 
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Here her cold faith in Christian commandmeny 
again caused frictions between us. She said she 
could not lie for me. I told her that if to telj 
a white lie in order to save her father from im. 
prisonment was a sin, I would hate to see my 
own children believe in such kind of a religion, 


_ In tearful anger I gathered my few belongings 


and left her without a word. 

I have been an agnostic all my life, but be 
fore this I had no quarrel with any kind of re 
ligion, least of all with Christianity. As 4 
matter of fact, I used to read the Bible and at 
tend the church occasionally before I left the 
mainland. I found reading the Englist Bible in 
teresting as li erature and singing the psalms a 
consolation to the mind; but had never been 
impressed by the sermons of any preacher of 
moved by them to accept the Faith. I always 
considered religion as a help to lead a mor 
happy life, a sort of self-hypnosis or safety valve 
to relieve high pressure in the minds of people 
who have experienced or are leading busy and 
often unhappy lives. To take to religion not as 
a means but as an end of one’s whole life, or 
for the very young to simulate the very high 
moral standard of Christ or evaluate every human 
action by these fundamentalist standards, have 
always seemed to me a little fanatical. 

After I moved to live in the factory, my life 
became most dreary and lonesome. After a hard 
day’s work I shut myself in a small room and 
lay on a camp bed during the night. Estranged 
from my only blood relation in Hongkong, my 
sole comfort was to read and read over again the 
letters from my wife far away on the mainland, 
Such a state of mind should be fertile soil for 
sowing the seeds of religion, as it should have 
been so when I was held in detention by the 
police; but when I reflected on the real cause 
of all my troubles and the most expedient ways 
I had used successfully to overcome them up to 
then, I could not but admit that religious or 
moral beliefs were completely incongruous with 
such a wicked environment, in which the devils 
had to be beaten at their own games if ont 
wished to exist. 
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Some days later my daughter talked to me 
on the telephone. As soon as I heard her voice, 
all my dislike for her previous behavior melted 
away like morning fog and I felt happy once 
again. She informed me that the police had 
called again and that she had answered their 
enquiry as I had wished. She asked me whether 
it would be right for her to come to the factory. 
Her trembling voice revealed her anxiety for 
reconciliation. All forgiving, I asked her to come 
right over.. From that day onward I often spent 
$ome time with her every few days in restaurants 
and other public places. Like any parent, who 
loves his own by instinct and not as a duty ordain- 
ed by C mmandments, I would rather run the 
risks of exposure than deny her even the plea- 
sures of good food and my company.’ 

One night G. discovered that I was living in 


the factory. In a very friendly way he asked 


me if I had any trouble with my relative. Then 
and there I told him for the first time the whole 
story of my life before I became his secretary. 
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He was much moved but mildly protested that 
I had kept him in the dark all the time. When 
I said that I was afraid he would not have 
taken me on if he had known it at the time, 
he said that I had underestimated him by a long 
range. “Such matters are easy to arrange. Now 
I am your boss, it is my duty to extricate you 
from your troubles,” he promised. 

As good as his promise, G. asked his brother 
to find out the home address of the commissioner 
in charge of the Immigration Office, whom he 
had known as the chief of a police station before 
his promotion. A few days later he sent him 
some of the factory’s best products with his 
name card attached but without any word or 
message. f 

One afternoon the commissioner invited G, to 
a cocktail. When he returned he said, “How 
do you like a few days’ holiday in Macao, to 


‘return with a very proper entry permit in your 


hand not only for yourself but for your family 
if you wish?” 
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Overstaying Chinese in P.I. 


mbassador Chen Chih-mai called on Mr. 
y Carlos P. Garcia, Vice President and con- 
currently Secretary for Foreign Affairs of the 
Philippines, on April 5 in connection with 
the question of the Chinese nationals in the 
Philippines who have overstayed their visitors’ 
Most ‘of the Chinese went there when 
mainland were 
overrun by the Philip- 


pine Government’s position is that the Chinese 
visas in 


visas. 
their homes on the Chinese 
Communists. The 


who came on temporary visitors’s 
1947 and 1949 are staying there in violation 
of the Philippine law and should be deported to 
Taiwan. The:Chinese Ambassador maintained, 
however, that the Chinese Government finds it 
difficult to accept repatriation of the visitors 
because of the fact that Taiwan is overcrowded 
and that Free China is engaged in a life-and- 
death struggle against’ the Chinese Communists. 

Meanwhile, there was a suggestion made by 
‘ certain sections in Manila to members of the 
Philippine Government and Congress that the 
Chinese immigration quota of 50 each year be 
revived to cover the temporary visitors. But Vice 
President and Foreign Secretary Garcia declared 
that the Philippine Government was against the 
revival of the Chinese immigration quota. ° 

It was reported that President Magsaysay in- 
tended to ask Mr. Garcia to visit Taipei following 
the press reports that the Chinese Government 
had imposed restrictions on the admission 
to Taiwan of the 2,400 Chinese temporary visitors 
overstaying in the Philippines. Mr. Narciso 
Ramos, th: Philippine Ambassador to China, 
cabled Mr. Garcia that the Chinese Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs had informed him that the press 
reports concerning “visa requirements” for over- 
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staying Chinese were without foundation. In a 
statement explaining the normal procedure for 
deportation of Chinese nationals, Mr. Garcia said: 
“No deviation from the regular procedure... has 
been made by either government.” “Under the 


present procedure,” he added, “the Foreign Office ; 


requests a clearance from the Chinese Embassy 
for the admission of deportees to Taiwan as well 
as the landing there of the carrier.” * 

Ambassador Chen Chih-mai declared on April 
11 that the Chinese government had not accepted 


total or partial repatriation of the overstaying 


Chinese visitors in the Philippines. 


Chamber of Commerce in P.l. 


Mr. Li Pu-sheng, Vice Chairman of the 
Overseas Affairs Commission, left for Manila 
via Hongkong on April 1 to attend the three-day 
convention of the Chinese Chamber of Com. 
merce in the Philippines, scheduled to begin on 
April 7. Mr. Li was accompanied by Mr. Ho 
I-wu, Director of the Third Department of the 
Overseas Affairs Commission, and would make 


a one-month tour of the different Chinese com- 


munities in the Philippines. 
A message from President Chiang Kai-shek 
was read at the opening of the convention, in 


which the President, while praising the patrio- 
tism of the overseas Chinese, urged the organi- 
zation to redouble its efforts to promote the 
welfare of the Chinese community and the close” 
relations between the Chinese and Philippine 


peoples. 
Chinese in U. S. 


In San Francisco, the recent probe into an 


alleged Chinese alien citizenship “racket”. was” 
temporarily stalled by the Federal District Court 
Judge Oliver J. Carter ruled 


when Federal 
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that subpoenas issued by the Federal Grand Jury 
were “oppressive” and. the search and_ seizure 
of Chinese family records illegal.~ The subpoenas, 
which reached almost every Chinese resident in 
San Francisco, had widespead repercussions in 
the Chinese communities throughout the United 
States. 

US Attorney Lloyd H..Burke, who conducted 
the. investigation, said that since Chinese birth 
records were. destroyed in the 1906. fire, there is 
now no way to check who is and who is not 
entitled to; citizenship. The eventual. solution 
of the problem of illegal immigration. would, 
according to some court observers, have a decided 
effect on some 500 Chinese immigration cases 
pending before the Federal Courts. 

Chinese residents in San Francisco, while not 
questioning the right of the U, S. government 
to investigate the alleged racket, objected, however, 
to the method employed in the investigation. 
“We are a small, law-abiding community,” 
stated Mr. Liang Sheng-tai, President.of Chinese 
Consolidated Benevolent Association. ‘This. is 
well known to the American people and 
government. The basic purpose of the Chinese 
coming here to live is to make a living and enjoy 
the freedom and democracy of this country.” 


Immigrants to U. S. 


The special committee set up by the Executive 
Yuan for the initial screening on the Chinese 
side of applicants who wish to emigrate to the 
United States under the Refugee Act- of 1953 
has approved over 1,000 applications up to date. 
The act provides a quota of 2,000.for displaced 
Chinese nationals who, carry passports issued by 
the Government of the Republic of China to 
seek permanent residence in the United States. 
Although the act will not expire until the end of 
this year, the screening committee has made it 
known that it would stop recéiving applications 
when the total number reaches 3,500. 

Up to the middle of April, a total of 3,200 
applications from Free China and the Chinese 
communities abroad’ had been received and 
1,082 out of a total of 2,913 applications ex- 
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amined by the committee had been approved, Those 
whose applications have been approved - by the 
screening committee have still to approach the 
U. S. consular authorities for their visas. 


Dormitory for Overseas Students 


A new dormitory.’ which cost TW§2,831,752 
and was financed by United States. counterpart 
aid funds was inaugurated at the National Taiwan 
University on March 20. It has 62 bedrooms 
capable ‘of accommodating 496. college..boys, 
a mess hall, a reading room, bathroom and wash- 
rooms. At the opening ceremony,..Dr..Chien 
Sze-liang, Chancellor of the University, expressed 
his thanks to the American authorities for fin- 
ancing the constrution. Speaking on behalf of 
Ambassador Karl L. Rankin, Mr. William P. 
Cochran, counsellor of the. American Embassy, 
stated: “In the field of international _ affairs, 
Taiwan is an important part of the Free World, 
because it provides both'a contrast with, and an 
alternative to,: the Communist regime on the 
mainland.” . He said the new dormitory offered 
a better choice for overseas Chinese students 
who might otherwise go.to: the mainland ‘simply 
because there were inadequateé:facilities elsewhere.” 
He was of the opinion: that when the overseas 
Chinese youths were given-a choice, they would 
choose Free China. 

Present at the ceremony was also Dr. H. 
Emmett Brown, education officer of ICA, who 
read a message from Director.J. L. Brent. 

Overseas Visitors 

President’ Chiang Kai-shek granted an_.au- 
dience on March 17 to four overseas Chinese 
leaders who were paying a yisit to Free China. 
There. were Mr. Yu Hsu-hsien from India, Mr. 
Cheng-tou "from Hongkong,. Mr. Liu Teh-lin 
from South Africa and Mr. Li Lih-jou from 
Thailand. . The President, while commending 
th: achievements of the Chinese communities in 
their respective. areas, urged all the overseas 
Chinese leaders to unite their efforts, after their 
return to their respective areas, for the common 
cause of fighting Communism. 





President Chiang received on April 7 a 26- 
member Chinese group from Tokyo, who 
are all of Taiwan origin. 
leader of the group, presented 15 radio receiving 
sets to be distributed to the armed froces in Free 
China as a token of respect. The President 
asked the overseas leaders from Tokyo to come 
back to their fatherland more often in the future 
and get acquainted with the present conditions 
in Free China. 

Another group from Honolulu arrived here on 
April 10 via CAT from Tokyo on a three-day 


Mr. Chang Yu-yin, 


the press at the airport, Mr. Liang said tha 
the main purpose of their visit was to pay respecy 
to President Chiang and the armed forces. They 
would also take the opportunity to familiarig 
themselves with the progress in Free China. a 

Mr. Chien Juin-hua, president of the Chie 
Kung Tang Supreme Council in Honolulu ‘wa 
born in Hawaii and graduated from the Hawai 
University. His great-grandfather was among 
the first group of Chinese who went to th 
United States as immigrants. Apart from the fag 
that he has always had great love for his county 


tour in Free China. The group, led by Messrs. of origin, he is one of those who are greatly 
Liang Chin and Chien Juin-hua, consisted of 43 interested in promoting the welfare of oversea 
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male and female members. In an interview with 


Confucius was going to Tsin from the country of Wei. When he 
reached the river he heard that Chao Chien-tse killed Tou Chiu Ming Tu 
and Hsin Hua. He stopped at the bank of the river and sighed: 
“Beautiful, indeed, is the river. How grandly it flows! It is fate that 
I am not going to cross this river.” Tse Kung came forward and 
asked him: “Sir, what do you mean by that?” 

“Both Tou Chiu Ming Tu and Hsin Hua were good ministers 
of Tsin. Before Chao Chien-tse got what he wanted, he needed both 
men’s help to join the government. But after he had come to his 
present position, he killed them. I have heard that when one killed 
an animal embryo in the womb, no unicorn would come to the en- 
virons; when one fished by draining the swamp, no dragon would stay 
in the nearby stream; when one upturned the nest and destroyed’ the 
eggs, no phoenix would fly over the district. Why?» Because a gen- 
tleman resents those who kill his kind. Even birds and animals know 
how to avoid the unkind, how much more should a man do so?” 
He then turned his way back and rested in the country of Chou and 
wrote a song called Chao Chin to express his sorrows. t 

—Confucian Family Analects 
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Translated by Edward Y¥. K. Kwong 
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Chinese Reds Denounce Stalin 
Re China belatedly joined on April 


5 the world-wide attack on Stalin’s one- 
man dictatorship and claimed that the “cult of 
the individual” was never the system of Chinese 
Communism, - 

The Peiping regime, in a lengthy official state- 
ment broadcast by radio Peiping, criticized Stalin’s 
one-man rule as “putrid”? and proclaimed that 
the mass line—resumption -of collective leader- 
ship in accordance with the will of the masses— 
is the only proper philosophy of rule in a Com- 
munist state. 

The statement did not mention Mao Tse-tung, 
‘Chairman’ and heretofore unchallenged leader of 
Communist China. It was released shortly after 
Chu Teh, one of the top four men in the Red 
regime, returned to Peiping from a trip to Mos- 
cow and other Communist capitals. 

The statement, which was based on discussions 
of the political bureau of the Chinese Commu- 
nist party’s central. committee, acknowledged 
Stalin’s early work in world Communism. 

“However,” it said, “after Stalin had won high 
prestige among the people both within and out- 
side the Soviet Union by his correct application 
of the Leninist line, he indulged in inordinate 
inflation of his own role and posed his individual 
authority against collective leadership.” 

Peiping’s statement said that as far back as 
1943 the “mass line’’ of collective leadership was 
proclaimed by the Chinese. Reds. 

But it warned that the Chinese Communists 
must give “fuller attention” to the mass line of 
kadership and that “definite systems have there- 
fore to be set up to guaramtee the thorough carry- 
‘Bing out of the mass line and collective ’ leader- 
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The statement congratulated the Soviet Com- 
munist Party for disclosing Stalin’s errors ‘and 
admitted that some Red Chinese ‘leaders also 
made “serious mistakes” and followed’ “erroneous 
lines.” -Among those mentioned Were Li Li-san, 
one of the early leaders who was* purged; and 
Kao Kang, former boss of Manchuria who’ also | 
was purged in 1953 and is believed to have 
committed suicide, i NA 

The Red Chinese statement, emphasizing that 


the Communist parties should learn by ‘their 


mistakes, said it would be a <“grave misunder: 
standing” to consider that- everything ‘Stalin did 
was wrong. 

“Stalin was a great’ Marxist-Leninist, yet at 
the same time a Marxist-Leninist who committed 
several gross errors without recognizing: them 
for what they were. We should view ne 
from the. historical standpoint.’ 

It particularly criticized Chinese Communists 
who between 1927 and 1936 “crudely applied” 
Stalin’s revolutionary formula of * directing «the 
“main blow at middle- meen forces” rather 
than at the “real enemy.” 

Communism will emerge ‘all the stronger from 
the recent disclosures, the Reds® said. © 

“Reactionary forces the world over are ridicul- 
ing this event, they ridicule our -evercoming ‘of’ 
mistakes within our camp. What will come: of’ 
this ridicule? » There is not the slightest. doubt 
that these will be facing them a still more power- 
ful, an ever-invincible, great:camp of peace and 
socialism headed by the Soviet Union.” 

It said that Stalin’s adhering’ to’ the cult of’ 
the individual resulted im a contradiction between 
his actions and the Marxist-Leninist pos of 
views ‘that he himself had disseminated. ' 

— nore 
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Overseas Studeritts on Mainland 


In recent years, the Chinese Communists have 
been trying hard to entice overseas Chinese youths 
to study on the Chinese mainland. Special treat- 
ment is accorded to these youths who choose to 
study there. “People’s scholarships” have been 
granted to a good many of them, and, together 
with skilled workers and ex-servicemen, they 
enjoy priority in school admission over other 
students. “Come back to China,” say the Com- 
munists, but “once you come back,” they think 
secretly-in their hearts, “see if you can get out.” 

As soon as an overseas Chinese student arrives 
in Red China, he is put up in a “hostel.” There 
he is ordered (1) to join a group, which con- 
sists of 20 students headed by a student appoint- 


ed by the Communist advisory committee; (2) to: 


report to the Communists a) his personal history 
since he was eight years old—his school records, 
the jobs he has held, if any, the civic organiza- 
tions or political parties he has joined, if any; 
b) family relations—the social class to which his 
grandparents and parents belong or belonged, the 
politics.of his brothers and sisters, the family’s 
financial condition; c) social relations —the politics 
of his close friends and relatives, the economic 
condition of the place where he comes from, his 
social activities there; (3) to submit himself to 
the criticism of his own group on the basis of 
the “analysis” which the head of his group has 
made of his personal history. If the group 
thinks that he has been “frank” enough, well 
and good. He will be asked to write a “‘declara- 
tion of frankness” to be kept by the group. 
Otherwise he will be submitted to a “struggle” 
by his group, i-e., endless mental torture. If he 
is again found lacking in “frankness” . during 
the “struggle,” he will be sent to a mass mect- 
ing for more “struggle,” or to the security authori- 
ties for investigation. 

Having passed all these hurdles, the student 
will be sent to a school. ‘Though he is required 
to sit in an examination and asked to name his 
choice, ‘neither the examination nor the student’s 
own choice has anything to do with the decision as to 
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which school he is going to attend. What re: 
matters is his “Certificate of Ideptification of Ide. 
iogy,” which decides which school its holder ig 
going toenter. “Political education” is the mog 
important part of his “education.” “Patriotism,” 
“labour-ism,” “collectivism” and “self-imposed 
discipline” are the main subjects of his study, 
*Six to eight hours’ participation in meetings evey 
day makes up the rest of his education. “Meet 
ing for the study of political thinking,” “discug. 
sion meeting on -current affairs,” “discussion 
meeting on special subjects,” “meeting for thought 
summing-up,”““discussion meeting on daily life,” 
“meeting for exchanging experiences,” “Sing 
Soviet friendship meeting,” “struggle me ting’ 
and other meetings of all descriptions claim4 
good many of the student’s waking hours. 

In the course of this marathon training, most 
of the overseas students collapse from extreme 
fatigue and find themselves on the sick-beds, 
Others betray their “deep-rooted capitalist weak 
ness” and complain. A few “funny remarks” 
will land them in the “land reclamation squads* 
to be sent to the border regions. Recently over 
7000 overseas Chinese students were “organized” 
into a number cf “Young Men’s Land Reclama 
tion Volunteer Groups” and despatched to Ha‘ 
nan island and Manchuria for hard labour. Those 
who refused to be “organized” simply “disap 
peared.” A “Director of the Association of Re 
turned Ove seas Chinese” im Canton recently 
revealed in Hong Kong that Lin Kwang-yi and 
other 20 overseas Chinese students “disappeared” 
not long ago after they were accused of “making 
some funny remarks by way of airing theif 
grievances.” Since 1952, over one hundred over 
seas Chinese students have. “disappeared” fro 
the National Chiaotung University in Shanghai, 
The families of these students could not ge 
any reply from the University authorities to theif 
inquiries. Those who persevere until their gradua 
tion from their universities and colleges will be 
given posts in the country’s “economic ‘reco | 
struction,” according not to their wish, but @ 
that of the Communist regime. To refuse # 
post is to be “reactionary” and to “sabotage th : 
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country’s economic reconstruction.” The con- 
sequence could be anything. 


—(China Union News) 


Slaughtering of Buffaloes 


In their passive resistance against “collectiviza- 
tion of agriculture,” farmers on the mainland 
are killing their buffaloes in great numbers in 
order to prevent them from falling into the hands 
of the “agricultural cooperatives.” In February 
this year, in the district of Chanchiang alone, 
more than 5100 buffaloes were killed; Over 
1400 were killed in Fatshan. As a result, there 
is mow a very. serious shortage of buffaloes, 
which are so essential to agricultural production. 
The Communist ‘‘Southern Daily News’’ admits 
in its March 12 issue that the shortage is caused 
by the Communist cadres controlling the “agri- 
cultural cooperatives”, by valuing the buffaloes 
much below their market pzice..when they. are 
brought into the cooperatives as part of the far- 
mers’ contribution. This sharp practice of the 
Communist cadres is all the more scandalous in 
the case of calves and weak buffaloes. In Lien- 
ping, a calf has been. valued at 30 cents (Com- 
munist currency), which is about the price of a 
few eggs. It is therefore more worthwhile for 
the farmers to kill their buffaloes and eat. the 
beef than to contribute them to the cooperatives, 
which is nothing but..a part of the merciless 
machine of exploitation in the hands of the 
Communist regime. According to the ‘‘Southern 
Daily News” the shortage is seriously handicap- 
ping spring sowing, and has completely wrecked 
the Communist plan to increase agricultural pro- 
duction this year. 

The ‘Southern Daily News’ also reports that 
the Kwangtung provincial branch of: the Chi- 
nese Communist Party has given an “emergency 
order” to deal with the confusion in all “agri- 
cultural cooperatives” throughout the!’province. 
This confusion has practically brought all agri- 
cultural production to a standstill, The trouble 
comes from the fact that the Cqmmunists have 
been all the time expanding, creating, cancelling, 

“amalgamating and changing the status of the 
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cooperatives. These actions have. been most per- 
plexing to the farmers, who ase putting up a 
very stiff resistance to them. The Communists 
new order that the status quo of all cooperatives 
be preserved. Not interested in the «cooperatives 
as s ch any more, they now. fix a high’ and in- 
flexible target of production for each farmer, 
Whatever happens, “he is to produce a. definite 
quantity. 


‘ —(Hong Kong Times) 


Communists and Intellectuals 


The Chinese Communists are now tightening 
their grips on the country’s intellectuals, . “‘ac- 
quiring”, them and “reforming” them. continu- 
ously. In-Canton, a “Department of Culture and 
Education” has b en set. up especially for;the job. 
In the middle of last February, a “Conference of 
United-Front Cultural and Educational Workers” 
was called in Canton by. the Communist 
Party’s provincial branch to” discuss ways and 
means to control the educated class. In the 
evening of March 13, the Communists summoned 
all the teachers in all uhiversities and colleges 
in Canton to a meeting. Over 500 university 
professors, lecturers, .assistant professors. and 
members. of the executive staff..went to. the 
meeting to listen to a talk given by Tao Chu, 
Secretary to the Kwangtuug Provincial. Head-, 
quarters of the Chinese. Communist Party, on 
the subject “Problems of the Intellectuals.” 

In his talk, Tao said that the ‘Communist 
Party will-stremptiien its leadership ja dealing 
with the count ellectuals. ‘The potentials 
of the intellectuals will be utilized’ to’ raise’ the 
scientific and cultural standarjs of the country: 
and speed up the country’s “socialist’ reconstruc~ 
tion.” ‘Secondly, the Party and the Communist 
Youth Corps will throw theic gates wide open 
to the’ intellectuals, and assure them of. the 
coufidence and support they deserve. The Party: 
will also guarantee better living conditicns for 
the intellectuals. Thirdly, th: struggle against- 
counter-revolutionaries in academic’ circles’ will: 
be further intensified until all elements of counter- 
revolution have been completely ‘wiped’ out.- 
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Lastly, all party units and their satellite units 
in universities ahd colleges will be ordered to 
establish closer relations with the intellectuals. 
They will do everything possible to “acquire” 
and unite thé intellectuals. 

Such is the Communist method of “acquiring” 
people—a copy of the Communist Koran in one 
hand and a sword in ‘the other. 

—Kung Sheung Daily News 


Families of Students in U. S. 


The Chinese Communists have to persecute 
the families which Chinese students studying 
abroad have left behind on the mainland. © This 
is part of their campaign of hatred for America. 
It also aims at exercising diplomatic’ pressure 
on the United States in the current’ U. S.-Com- 
munist talks at Geneva. 

In the middle of March this year, the Com- 
munist provincial “Departments of Civil Affairs” 
in Kwangtung and Fukien issued public notices 
to the families of the students studying in “‘cap- 
‘jtalist countries,” asking them to register 
themselves with the Departments at various 
designated places before certain dates. The 
purpose of this edict is, according ‘to the 
Departments, to help the families of the students 
to get their dear ones back from the “capitalist 
countries.” 

In’ order to understand better the Communist 
intrigues behind this move, we must go back 
to the agreement reached in Geneva between the 
United States and the Chineses§gmmunist regime 
on the repatriation of civilia® «At, an early 
stage of the Geneva talks, to counter the Amer- 
ican demand for the release of the American 
civilians illegally held on the Chinese mainland, 
the Chinese Communists raised the question of 
the so-called detention of Chinese citizens in 
the United States by the American Government. 
An. agreement was then reached between the 
sides under which the United States was to let 
all Chinese students in America return to any 
part of China without hindrance. Since the 
agreement was reached, however, only a small 
handful of Chinese students have gone back to the 
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Chinese mainland from America. The Commu 
nists, who are eager to have the benefit of the 
knowledge and skill of all the Chinese students 
in the United States, have become rather deg. 
perate. 

It may be reasonably expected that the Commu. 
nists, after they have learned all the names of 
the Chinese students in the United States, will 
put pressure on the families of these students 
and force them to write to the students in the 
States to’make them return to the Communist 
held mainland or work as Communist agents if 
the States. At the same time, they will ask the 
United States Government to send the students 
back to the mainland irrespective of the - stu: 
dents’ personal choice. Should the United States 
refuse to do so, and there is no reason for 
believing that it will not, the Communists will 
accuse it of forcibly detaining the students 
against their own will and whip up more hatred 
for the United States among the Chinese people 
on the mainland. 

Already the families .of the students, upon 
registration, are promised better supply of daily 
necessities under the Communist rationing sys- 
tem. This is clearly meant to entice more 
families to come forward. 

As a matter.of fact, some families of the 
students in America have begun to attack the 
United States at the behest of the Chinese 
Communist regime. Thus, we read in the March 
22 issue of the “Peoples’ Daily News’ three 
“letters to the editor” written by Chang Lan- 
fen’s sister Chang Shun-fen and Tsao Pei-nien’s 
wife Yang Che-hsien and their son Tsao Chang 
hwa. They “want to have their sister, husband 
or father back from the American imperialists.” 
They accused the United States of “persecuting 
and detaining” their beloved ones. 

. Thus provided with ammunition, the paper's 
*“Commentator’s. Column” fired at the United 
States on the same day: “That the Chinese 
studying in the United States are cruelly per- 
secuted because they want to return to theif 
country is by no means limited to a few in- 
dividual cases. It has been more than amply 
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des. B forms of persecution.” 

Then the paper continued: “Before the am- These letters and comments were published 
nmu. @ bassadorial conference between China and the in the official paper of the Communist Party 
es of @ United States started at Geneva, the United at the time when families of the Chinese stu- 

will B States openly prevented the Chinese citizens in dents in the United States were being required to 
dents @ the United States from returning to their country. register themselves with the Communist regime. 
n the @ She even forcibly detained them. After the There should be no doubt aBout the Commu- 
nist | agreement. was reached in the conference on the nist designs. } 
ts in problem of repatriation of civilians, the United —Central News 
k the 
dents 

stu. 
tates 

for 

will 
Jents 
atred 
ople 
_ While on an excursion, the King of Chu lost his bow. His attend- 
a ants were going to make a search for it. The king stopped them 


sys- 
nore 


proved that any Chinese citizen in the United 
States who does as much as expressing his 
desire to return to China will incv® various 


and said: 
by some citizen of Chu. 


States authorities, though all the time proclaiming _ 
that the students are ‘free’ to go home, are 
actually preventing them from doing so by a 
thousand and one means.” 


“When the King of Chu lost his bow, it would be found 
There is no need to look for it.” 
When Confucius_heard of this he said: ““Too bad he di 


enlarge 


ie the scope of his remarks by saying, ‘When a man lost his bow, it 
would be found by another man.’ Why should he limit it to Chu?” 


—Confucian Family Analects 
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Localized War 


n his exclusive interview with William Ran- 
i dolph Hearst, Jr, editor-in-chief of the 
Hearst papers, on, March 16, President Chiang 
Kai-shek said inter 
lowed to-lead his armies back to the mainland 
of China to liquidaie the Communist regime. 
Otherwise, he believes all Asia will be doomed to 
eventual Communist conquest.” All local papers 
heartily applauded the stand taken by the Pres- 
ident and expressed the- view that unless the 


alia that he “must be al- 


free world closed ranks ia their common effort 
against the spread of the Red peril the fate of 
Asia would be sealed. War cannot be avoided 
by fear of it, still less by appeasement. To help 
the Republic of China fight back to the main- 
land is the only means to eradicate the cause of 
all troubles in Asia. It is also the only means 
to avert the much-feared third world war. 
Declaring that the cause of all troubles in Asia 
was the existence of the puppet Peiping regime 
on the Chinese mainlandgsthe Central Daily 
News editorialized on March 17 that the basic 
solution of the problem lay in the elimination 
of the Chinese Communists. In_ studying the 
methods to attain this end, continued the paper, 
“the United States. as the leader of the democratic 
world should first of all take an unequivocal 
stand on the following: (1) to make crystal-clear 
her firm anti-Communist policy so as to win the 
confidence of all free nations; (2) to reassert -her 
strong opposition to the entry of the Chinese Red 
regime into the United Nations; (3) to stop 
right away the talks she has been holding with 
the Chinese Reds at Geneva, the continuation 
of which would only provide the latter with grist 
for propaganda purposes; and (4) to stand firm 
against the relaxation of the trade embargo 
against the puppet Peiping regime and to take 
adequate steps to strengthen regional economic 
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cooperation among the free nations 
in Asia for countering the economig 
penetration by the. Communists? 
As to how to eradicate the Chines 
Reds, added the paper, “the respon. 
sibility for it .is entirely op 
the shoulders of the. Republic 
In carrying it out, we admit..tha 


support 


But we would neve 


of China. 
we need both material and meral 
by all friendly ‘nations. 
ask our foreign friends to shed blood for us 
In his talk with Mr. Hearst, President Chiang 
has made clear that the Chinese Reds have ne 
intention to wage war with the United States, 


_ So there is no fear that the latter would be in. 


volved. Even if the Chinese Communists would 
commit the mistake of starting such a localized 
war, Sovict Russia would not join it. Once the 
China problem is solved, all other problems in 
Asia would be automatically solved.” 

In its comment on the same topic, the Hsia 
Sheng Pao editorially stated on the same day 
that the cause of all present troubles in Asia 
was the occupation of the Chinese mainland by 
the Reds. Therefore, the key to their solution lay in 
the change of its status quo. “It is quite true,” 
continued the paper, “that some of the Western 
leaders are of the opinion that the realistic ap- 
proach to the problem is to let the puppet Pei- 
ping regime stay, and that any change of the 
status quo would have far-reaching repercussions, 
To this we cannot agree. As fully proven by 
events in the past few years, the mainland of 
China occupies a position unique in Asia. A 
peaceful China, is a prerequisite to the peace and 
security of Asia and also of the world as 4 
whole. The seizure of the Chinese mainland by 
the Reds has proved not only a.great catastro- 
phe to the Chinese people but also to the free 
world. As pointed out by the President in his 
exclusive interview with the editor-in-chief of 
the Hearst papers, ‘the free peoples should not 
forget to find a means to liquid te the Chinese 
Communist regime when they study the methods 
of saving Asia from complete Communist 
domination.’ To achieve this objective, a loca- 
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lized war: may be inevitable. 
of such a nature will never grow into a. world 
war. On the contrary, it: may turn out to be 
the only realistic approach to.avoid the out- 
break of a much-feared global war,” 

“A vast and strategic area in the heartland of 
Asia with huge manpower and rich natural re- 
sources, the Chinese mainland holds the key to 
the peace and security. of Asia, The. root of all 
present troubles on. this continent stems from the 
occupation of the. mainland by .the Chinese 
Communists... Therefore, as pointed out by. the 
President in his interview with Mr. William -R. 
Hearst, Jr., of the Hearst papers, ‘the free peo- 
ples should not forget, to find a means. to liqui- 
date the Chinese Communist regime when they 
study the methods of saving Asia from com- 
plete Communist domination.’” Thus said) the 
Chung Hua Jik Pao in its. editorial on March 
18,,comMenting on the same subject... “With 
the moral and material support of friendly na- 
tions,” the paper went on to say, “we are con- 
fident that we can succéssfully fulfill the mis- 
sion of counterattaeking and fecovering the 
mainland with our own. efforts. We may. be 
inferior to the Reds. materially, bug we are 
convinced that this deficiency of ours, can be 
overcome by our spiritual superiority. Once such 
a counteroffensive is launched, we shall have the 
full support of our oppressed compatriots on the 
mainland who are leading an. intolerable life 
under the tyrannical rule of the Red regime and 
yearning for the day when they can once again 
regain their lost freedom.” “It is, « however, 
pertinent to ask,” added the daily, “whether such 
a step would lead to a world conflagration. 
Such a possibility is practically nil. It is almost 
a certainty that Soviet Russia would refrain from 
taking part in it, as she did in the case of the 
Korean War, if such a ‘localized. war’ were 
brought about, for fear of the. involvement..of 
the United States.” 

Considering the President’s proposal as the 
only effective measure: to arrest the spread of the 
Red tide on the Asiatic Continent, the Com- 
bined Daily . stated editorially on March 18 
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However, a war, 


that this opinion was not only shared. by the 
three most. staunchly anti-Communist countries 
in Asia—the Republic of China, the Republic of - 

South Korea and the Republic: of .Vietnam—but : 
was also the only practical means to.cope with 
the present-day world: situation.. In. point of 
fact, continued the paper, “that the free world 
can save itself from complete collapse in: the 
Far East in the face of mounting Communist. 
aggression is simply due.to the presence. of .the 
anti-Communist forces of Free China, South . 
Korea and Vietnam... Now they are at the height, 
of their power. If not used, in time, they would 
be gradually weakening, .. Besides, a localized 
war as proposed by the President... would. never 
grow into a global war. If-:there is any doubt 
about it, the,effort by Soviet Russia in the course: 
of the Korean War to extricate herself from any 
involvement init can. be ci as a convincing 
proof. Moreover, the launching of such a war 
will alsoyserve as a diplomatic. lever for the 
United States to force the. Russians to make 
concessions in other areas of the. world.” 


Dulles’ Third Visit to Taiwan 
Rolling out a red carpet to welcome American 
Secretary of, State Dulles.to the Republic of 
China, the Central Daily News in: its article.on 
March 16 took up. the situation in,Asia for dis- 
cussion. In sizing up.the present..world situa- 
tioa, particularly in the Middle East, continued: 
the paper, “we should not lose sight of the,two 
basic facts, Firstly, there is.a division of; labor: 
among.the countries .of the .Communist ‘bloc, 
While Soviet. Russia is stepping..up its. political 
and economic activities. in the .Middle East, the 
Chinese Communists are engaged. in threats. of 
vjolence and a political offensive in the Far Easti 
Secondly, to a Communist the word ‘peace’ takes. 
on a new connotation quite different from the: 
ordinary sease of the term. It means the con- 
tinuation cf war, Therefore, the Communist; 
peace offensive is, to all intents,| and . purposes, 
war in disguise... The present Communist world 
strategy can be summed up as. follows: .(1). In 
the. West, it is aimed at. neutralizing Europe 
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and isolating~ the United States; (2) with the 
Chinese Reds restraining the hands of the United 
States in the East, Soviet Russia is launching 
an all-out political offensive in the Middle East, 
Southern Asia and Africa.” Such being the case, 
the paper pointed out, “the key to the solution 
of the problems in Asia, in the last analysis, 
lies in the policy pursued by the free nations, 
particularly the United States, in the face of the 
deteriorating world situation. Any concessions 
to the Chinese Reds would inevitably increase 
the tension in the Middle East. For this reason, 
unless the free nations close ranks and give 
their unqualified support both material and 
spiritual, to the Republic of China in her strug- 
gle against the Chinese Reds, we ‘cannot see 
how the present world tension can be relaxed.” 

In extending its warm welcome to Mr. Dul- 
les on his visit to Bree China, the Hsin Sheng 
Pao in its editorial on the same day hailed him 
as an astute diplomat and far-sighted statesman 
who during his tenure as Secretary of State of 
the United States had contributed much to the 


promotion of world peace. “His policy of deter- 


ring aggression,” the paper went on to say, “is 
largely instrumental in throwing the Soviets on 
the defensive and making ‘them’ tum from re- 
liance upon force to a policy of smiles.” In 
fact; the paper added, “Dulles’ policy of deter- 
ring aggression is an intégral and indispensable 
part of the policy of liberation enunciated by the 
American President immediately after his as- 
sumption of office three years ago. By now it 
should ‘be clear that nothing save a position of 
strength can stop Communist aggression.” 

Phe Chung Hua Jih Pao declared in two con- 
secutive articles on March 16° and 17: “Now 
that we are engaged in launching the second 
Four-Year Economic Program, we hope the United 
States will see fit to give us greater economic 
aid so as to make it a success.” “There are 
two other problems,” continued the paper, “which 
are uppermost in the minds of all Chinese. One 
is the little Geneva talks and the other is the 
trade embargo against the Chinese Reds. We 
se¢ no reason why the former should be con- 
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tinued. If anything, it will only make the United 
States play into the hands of the Communists 
and alienate the confidence of her trusted friends, 
With respect to the trade embargo, it is our hope 
that the United States will stand firm and will 
not in any way be moved by outside influences, 
Any concession on this score by her will inevite 
ably give encouragement to the enemy.” { 
On the occasion of the third visit of Secretary 
of State Dulles to Free China, the Combined. 
Daily editorially stated on the same day that 
“in view of the ever changing tactics of Inter- 
national Communism, ‘American Far Eastern 
policy, which is one of containment, is no longer 
adequate to meet the preset situation.” In map- 
ping out a new policy, continued the paper, “the 
United States obviously finds herself in a fix. 
While in Europe the anti-Communist front is 
quite clear-cut, such is not the case in Asia where 
she has two kinds of friends who are pursuing 
diametrically opposite policies toward the Soviets. 
One is represented by the Republic of China, 
the Republic of South Korea and the Republic 
of Vietnam who are all talfng an unalterable 
anti-Communist stand, while the spokesman of 
the other group is Nehru of India who is follow- 
ing a neutralist line. Such being the case, will’ 
the United States take a step forward by further 
strengthening the anti-Communist front of the 
former, or will she give her support to the latter? 
Upon her decision hinges the security and peace 
not only of Asia but also of the whole free world.” 
In exténding its hearty welcome to Mr. Dulles, 
the Kun Lun Pao editorially paidj high tribute 
to him for his manifold accomplishments in the 
past few years, particularly his success in chang- 
ing the traditional American “Europe first” policy 
to a policy which places equal emphasis on both 
Europe and Asia. A seasoned diplomat, the paper 
went on to say, “Mr. Dulles is one of the most 
outstanding Secretaries of State in American 
history. If there is anything which we may say 
against him, it is that he has not so far carried — 
out the ‘policy of liberation’ which he announced 
shortly after his assumption of office. Even now 
he is still pursuing the policy of ‘containment’ 
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of the previous administration. His acquiescence 
in the partition of Indo-China, his tolerance of. 
the ‘neutralist? movement of India, his vacilla- 
tion in tackling the Middle East problem, and 
his consent to the Gefieva talks with the puppet 
Peiping: regime are all major mistakes which we 
believe were committed largely through the in- 
fluence of Great Britain.” ‘The course of events 
in the past few months, pointed out the daily, 
“has clearly shown that unless,a more dynamic 
foreign policy is adopted by the United States, 
the situation in both the Middle East and Asia 
would further deteriorate and the ‘neutralist’ 
movement would further spread. It is, therefore, 
our hope that Mr. Dulles will see the world 
situation-clearly and carry out the ‘policy of 
liberation’ without further delay.” 

Calling Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
“a good friend of this country,” the China Post 
in its editorial on the day of his ‘arrival here 
said that “we should extend a hearty welcome 
to Mr. Dulles because of the friendly. relations 
long subsisting between the Republic of China 
and the United States.... because he has long 
proved himself to be a loyal friend of the Chi- 
nese people’ His visit to Taiwan at this mo- 
ment, continued the paper, “may be considered 
as most opportune in view of the fact that the 
Communist menace to the free world remains 
as serious as ever and there are many common 
issues confronting our two countries which need 
to be reviewed and discussed from time .to time.” 
For closer cooperation betwen the two countries, 
opined the paper, it was imperative that the 


American Government and people should fully 
understand and share our many convictions which 
consist of the following: - “1. Soviet Russia’s 
policy of aggressién never changes, and conquest 
of the whole world will always be her ultimate 
objective. Moscow’s postmortem liquidation of 
Stalin, Khrushchev’s clownish gestures of good- _ 
will, Bulganin’s reminiscences of the “martinis 
he drank with President Eisenhower, and all talk 
of coexistence and te ‘Geneva Spirit” are part 
and parcel of the Soviet peace offensive for lull- 
ing the free world into a false sense of securi- 


"ty. 2. The democracies must wrest the initia- 


tive from the Comrhunist bloc whether their 
struggle with the Reds takes the form of a cold 
or hot war. It would only serve to encourage 
Communist aggression if we should show signs 
of optimism Or pessimism according as the enemy 
utters sugar-coated or threatening words. ‘The 
democratic camp should be able to see through 
the treacherousness of the Communists and take 
whatever actioh it deems necessary at the most 
opportune moment. 3. The people of Free China 
are firmly convinced that the defense of the off- 
shore islands is absolutely necessary’ to the 
security of Taiwan and Penghu. 4. The people 
of Free China are also firmly convinced that it 
is their sacred duty to bring about, sooner or 
later (but the sooner the bettér) the deliverance 
of the 450,000,000 Chinese on the mainland from 
Communist oppression, and that we ‘would be 


_answerable to our own conscience and to posteri- 


ty if we were to neglect this duty and rest con- 
tent with the security of Taiwan and Penghu.” , 


No Change Since Stalin 


“...a dictatorship is a dictatorship whether it be that of one 
man or several.” —Secretary of State John Foster Dulles in a press 


conference héld on April 3, 1956. 
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Dulles’ Trip to Far East 
“WI John Foster Dulles has rendered his 


report on an Asian tour which took him 
to ten critical countries,” editorialized the New 
York Herald Tribune on March 26, “with a 
population of more than 700 million persons, 
almost one third of humanity...More than six 
sevenths of this aggregetion of nations have re- 
cently emerged from colonialism; most are 
‘building. and testing’, in Mr. Dulles’ words, 
‘new political processes’; all are facing, to greater 
or lesser extent, the pressure of hunger upon the 
productive capacity of their lands. In their new 
nationalism, their old problems of raising living 
standards, the Communists see an opportunity 
to entice more millions within the Red orbit. 
For the West, every moral compulsion of hu- 
manitarianism, ¢very practical reason of enlight- 
ened self-interest, demands that the free Asian 
Mations remain free, and, in freedom, develop 
their full economic and political potentialities.” 
In answering the question “What can the 
U.S. doin partnership with this awakened Asia?” 
the paper was of the opinion: “In the first place, 
there is military assistance and co-operation. As 
yet, no nation has voluntarily embraced Com- 
munism by free elections. Those who are. under 
Red domination had it forced upon them by an 
armed, militant minority, as in the Soviet Union 
—which in turn has aided the native Communists 
of other countries to impose their will upon their 
peoples. Mr. Dulles reported: ‘I found uniformly 
that the Asian leaders with whom I talked de- 
sire the U.S. to be strong and that that strength 
should continue to be a sort of protective um- 
brella over other free nations. ...’ 
“Mr. Dulles outlined some of the methods 
whereby the U. S. helps others improve their 


economic condition. Technical assistance ... is 


one important way in which to increase the 
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productivity of. underdeveloped 
lands; surplus commodity programs. 
can help fill the larders of nations 
where food is still in short supply, 
But there is also a need for capital 
investment and long-term credits, 
for industrialization, utilization 
of water resources, power and mineral extraction.” 

Quoting Mr. Dulles’ remark that the sharing 
of American resources should not be done with 
condescension as a charitable enterprise,” the 
paper went on to say: “In that spirit, the use 
of American resources need imply no derogation 
of Asian dignity, no reflection on Asian pride, 
To study the diverse cultures of Asia and _rec- 
ogoaize the spiritual strengths that underly them, 
to exchange ideas as well as material things; 
will enrich both partners. ~As the U.S. adjusts 
its policies to the new state of affairs that has 
been created since the death of Stalin and the 
summit meeting at Geneva, it can take to heart 
Mr. Dulles’ concluding words and apply them 
not only to Asia but to Europe, to Africa, to 
the Pacific islands and the Americas: 

“‘The future belongs to independence, not 
domination; to freedom, not servitude; to diver- 
Acceptance of that fact 
will create between the Asians and ourselves a 
solid basis for friendship. It will enable us, as 
mutual friends and helpers, to pursue hopefully 
the destiny that we share in common.’” 

“In the present case, when Mr. Dulles made 
his report on Friday night,” editorialized the 
New York Times on March 25, “this was signi- 
ficant precisely because, talking to Americans as 
persons in their own homes, he spoke of Asians 
as persons confronted with their own special 
problems. This was not a ‘policy speech.’ Mr. 
Dulles set forth no doctrine that had not pre- 
viously been established both by him and by the 
Administration and the country that he-repre- 
sents. 
“Furthermore, this was not a ‘statistical’ speech. 
That we ought to give substantial assistance to 
our friends was taken for granted. How much 
that assistance should be was not suggested. 


sity, not conformity. 
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Even the statistical amplitude of some of the 
needs was not stressed. What was under dis- 
cussion was human frames of mind and how 
best to deal with attitudes that in themselves are 
part of a vast problem in a changing world. 
“Thus the picture of military aid that was 
presented was that of an ‘umbrella’ over those 
who need’ help to remain free against a potent 
threat. This is not a search for military allies; 
it is. an effort to assist individuals to.enjoy; what 
has been achieved in the political field. Mr. 
Dulles made that unmistakably clear when he 
met, head-on, the question of adherence to the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization, and insisted 
that the privilege of choice on the part of any 
state was not to be compromised by U.S. policy. 
“In the economic field-stress was laid not so 
much upon grandiose blueprints and vast sums 
that could be expanded as upon how tech ‘ical 
help could be transla:ed into better living con- 
ditions for persons whose living needs better- 
ment. Concer for human welfare is the motive 
here, rather than any desire to effect economic 
changes that may result in advantage to us. 
Similarly, in the cultural field the Secretary 
pointed out the element of give and take. If this 
is a warning against arrogance or’the superficial 
assumption of superiority on our part, that is 


all tothe good. But it is more than that. -It 


is an invitation to us to make good use. of the 


opportunity to enrich our own lives through 
what others will gladly offer us. 

“This sort of thinking must have prompted 
the significant appeal of Mr. Dulles for areal 
personal ‘dedication’ in the field of foreign help. 
This, in some ways, was the high spot of the 
report. Techniques by themselves are not enough. 
Money alone will: not do the job.. What is need- 
ed is human effort, human imagination and 
human devotion. If Mr. Dulles can make this 
everlastingly plain to his countrymen he will 
have rendered a service beyond praise.” 

Comparing Mr. Dulles’ report to the nation 
on his recent visit to 10 Asian countries with 
the one on his previous visit made a year ago, 
the Scripps-Howard newspapers editorialized on 
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March 26: “The contrast between the 1955 and 
1956 reports on Asia is remarkable. Last year, 
Mr. Dulles was frankly pessimistic; this year he 
is Moderately optimistic. 

“Before he went to Asia, Mr. Dulles wasiin- 
volved in controversy at home because of his in- 
sistence that the free world had the Communist 
world on the irun—in Asia, in the Middle East 
and in Africa. This current optimism: conflicts 
with almost all other reports. The general tenor 
of these is that the free world—and the U.S. in 
particular—is faced with the most’ difficult:chal- 
lenge ever in the great area which stretches from 
Morocco on the Atlantic to Indonesia‘ in the 
Pacific. 

“We find it difficult — watching the daily news 
from North Africa, the Middle East, Cyprus; 
South Asia and Southeast Asia—to share Mri 
Dulles’ dignified equanimity. ~ Panic is not the 
answer. But the challenge requires great: will 
and courage to meet it. The struggle with Com- 
munism, especially in the area visited by Mr. 
Dulles, surely will be lost if free world leaders 


Permit the people to be lulled into believing that 


all is. well. Before. Mr. Dulles leaves for:Paris 
in May, we hope he will find time to put the 
world crisis in better anaes for the Ameri~ 
can people.” ° 

Stating that Mr. Dulles’ recent visit. to Asia 
“has convinced him the U.S. needs a more: flexi 
ble policy to counter Communist effarts in Asia,”) 
the Minneapolis Tribune commented: editorially 
om March 20: “A number of -Americans: with 
firsthand knowledge of Asia have been recoms 
mending exactly this sort of shift. in Americaf’ 
policy for many’ months; It isto be hoped:that 
the dispatches correctly reflect Dulles’ thinking 
that he will lose no time in revamping Ameri- 
can policy: along those lines.” 

Pointing out that “Nearly three billion. of the 
$4,859,000,000 requested is earmarked for ‘mili- 
tary aid,” the paper maintained:. “This: empha- 
sis on military aid: reflects a strong» desire: to: 
develop military strength in other countries so 
as to confront the Soviet power with more for- 
midable free world military strength. -It. has. 
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been easier to obtain’ appropriations from Con- 
gress and public support for that sort of expend- 
iture than for technical assistance and other 
non-military programs.... Since Congress seems 
disposed to examine critically the proposals sub- 
mitted yesterday, there should be ample oppor- 
tunity for the Administration to introduce such 
modifications as Dulles may_be disposed to make 
in the light of his findings in Asia.” 

“After visiting Karachi, Dulles might better 
have returned to the United States without pay- 
ing any attention to Nehru,” observed editorially 
the New York Daily Mirror on March 10. “Such 
an act would have shown Nehru that the United 
States is not too concerned with him. 
it has become customary for the State Depart- 
ment to curry favor, which we never get, from 
those who are not our friends and to ignore our 
friends. It is exactly like our policy of playing 
footsie with Nasser of Egypt.” 

‘Honestly, boys, why waste your time?” com- 
mented the New York Daily News on March 
21 along the same line. “This guy (Prime Min- 
ister Jawaharlal Nehru of India), just yesterday, 
was rescreeching that America’s refusal to double- 
cross Chiang Kai-shek, by ordering him to sur- 
render Quemoy and Matsu islands to the Chinese 
Reds, was practically the only cause of tension 
in the Far East. The man apparently never 
reads the papers—doesn’t know a thing about 
the Moscow-Peiping world-conquering conspiracy. 

“Give him tea, cakes and even a parade if 
you" must, fellows. But don’t kid yourselves 
into believing that you can remold that ossified 
Oriental mind.” 

Stating that “Secretary Dulles will exchange 
views with Foreign Minister George K.C. Yeh 
of the Chinese Nationalist Government about the 
Sino-American mutual defense treaty on his cur- 
rent Asiatic tour,” the New Bedford Standard- 
Times editorialized on March 11: “Apart from 
the fact that Mr. Dulles’ trip may be the United 
States answer tothe 1955 propaganda tour of 
Asia by Soviet officials, a treaty provision calls 
for ‘frequent consultations’ bet ween the two na- 


tions.” - 
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Instead,\ 


“The Republic of China is firmly determined 
to defend the offshore islands of Quemoy and 
Matsu,” the paper continued. “The United States 
Government has given ‘repeated assurances’ jt 
would continue to oppose the admission of Red 
China, into th: United Nations and has no in. 
tention of recognizing the puppet Peiping te 

The Nationalist Government has noti- 
fied the United States of its opposition to re 
laxing controls on trade with Communist China; 
it has signified its concern over the Anglo-Ameri- 
can agreement to review such controls periodical. 
ly. 


“While in Taipei,” editorialized the Oakland 
Tribune on March 13 along the same line, ‘Sec 
retary Dulles will have a good opportunity of 
making some declarations of specifics that have 
long needed declaring. Mr. Dulles’ meeting 
with Foreign Minister George Yeh at Taipei is 
expected to develop into something more thai 
the informal chat he had with Prime Minister 
Nehru of India. At least it is expected by the 
Chinese in Taipei that Mr. Dulles will answer 
some specific questions. . 

“Some of those questions will refer to the ex- 
tent the United States is prepared, in view of 
current world tensions, to implement the general 
terms of the Sino-American mutual defense trea- 
ty. In the time that has passed so swiftly and 
turbulently on the world scene since that agree- 
ment was executed, the Chinese Communists have 
made vast strides toward militarizing the coastal 
areas from which any assaults on either Taiwan 
or the coastal islands might be launched. Mr 
Dulles will be reminded of that and he can ex 
pect to be asked if the United States intends to 
depart from the generalizations of the past and 
meet the realities with specifics.” . 


Geneva Talks 


Recalling that “those talks between U.S, 
Ambassador ‘Alexis Johnson and a Red China 
spokesman are still dragging on at Geneva,” the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers commented editorial- 
ly on March 17: “They are totally useless—_ 
except to show up the Chinese Communists for 
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what they.are, a faithless, homicidal, double-cross- 


ing regime. 

“The world now knows: the Peiping Reds have 
no intention of releasing the 13 Americans still 
detained unlawfully in Chinese jails, unless the 
Reds can exact important political concessions 
from us. Primarily they want to shift the talks 
to a foreign ministers’ level which would mean 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles meeting 
with Chou En-lai. This would give a measure 
of recognition to the outlaw regime which has 
usurped rule in China. 

“They have reneged On their promise -of last 
September 10 to send home all the Americans 
they hold. And now they have lost whatever 
advantage a release of our citizens might have 
had as a gesture of good faith. They have no- 
thing left except to denounce, fume and rage 


over the Peiping radio—and ‘threaten’ to break - 


off the Geneva talks. They couldn’t do that 
soon enough to suit us.” 

“Just as ransom once was paid to get an Ameri- 

can businessman out of the Communist prison 
in Europe,” editorialized the Oakland Tribune 
on March 16, “preparations are about -completed 
to permit more blackmail by tne Chinese Com- 
munists. 
_ “Just as they are keeping some Americans be- 
hind bars as hostages, through whom they hope 
to gain political profit with the United States, 
the Chinese Reds are putting the dollar sign up 
as the price for giving an American businessman 
in Shanghai a permit to leave.” 

Pointing out that Charles S. Miner, the- last 
American businessman in Shanghai, had paid 
US$95,000 before he was permitted to close the 


* buSinesses he represented and pass through the 


Bamboo Curtain, the paper commented: “Miner 


‘is by no means the only foreigner who has been 


made a victim of the Peiping regime in’ this 
manner. Seldom has there been an American 
or a Briton or a Frenchman, or any other who has 
been permitted to leave without having to buy 
his way out, or have it bought for him. 

“For five years Miner has been trying to leave 


Shanghai. But his efforts have met only with 
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increasing demands disguised as taxes; as back . 
wages to employees, as special assessments, until 
now the Shanghai cadres have decided that the 
liabilities are greater than the assets, andthe 
sole recourse’is for payment to be siiade in 
United States dollars. The interests Miner rep- 
resents can afford the $95,000, but it is the 
principle that rankles. It is but one more in a 
long list of incidents that justifies the Ameri- 


‘can stand toward Red China.” 


“Although free Chinese newspapers urge the 
United States to end the ‘futile talks’ with the 
Chinese Communists at Geneva, aimed at secur- 
ing release of American prisoners held illegally 
on the China mainland,” editorialized the New 
Bedford Standard-Times on March 11, “the Na- 
tional'st Government will raise no official ob- 
jection to this effort. But Mr. Yeh said For- 
mosa would be ‘dead set against any parley which 
might infrin ¢ upon the rights and interests of 
the Republic of China. 

“The ‘ssues are plainly stated; the Nationalist 
Government’s position is sound and logical. It 
is to be hoped that in the forthcoming conversa- 
tions, the United States will stand firm in sup- 
port of this position of its traditional ally, and 
will nét vocillate in deference to meaner motives.” 

“It is gratifying to know that the President 
and Secretary Dulles are aware of the public’s 
attitude and responsive toward it,” commented 
editorially the Cleveland Plain’ Dealer on April 
3, “in view of reports that a determined effort 
will be made to secure’ Red China’s admission 
to the U.N. after the presidental election in 
November. 

“To us, it is incomprehensible that some of 
our allics, including Britain, would vote to seat 
a-government in the U.N. which the U.N. itself 
has branded as an aggressor. To admit Red 


‘China under these conditions not only .would 


destroy whatever - prestige the United Nations 
has, but would be a ‘gratuitous insult to the 
memories of the soldiers of all the nations who 
died fighting Communist: aggression in Korea. 

“There is one way, and only one’ way, in 
which Red China can purge itself of the charge 
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of aggression. That is. to withdraw completely 
from North Korea and to permit the holding of 
free elections on the issue ‘of a united and in- 
dependent Korea, as ordered by the United Na- 
tions in October, 1950. Not until that is done, 


along tinh the release of the prisoners of war 
and civilians still being unlawfully held, can the’ 
free world, in good conscience, accept Red China 


into the community of nations.” 


Yang Tse went to the country of Sung and put up at an inn. 


The innkeeper had two concubines, one beautiful and one ugly. The 


latter was treated well but the former was _ ill-treated. 


asked the inn-keeper why. 


Yang Tse 


- 


“The beautiful one,” the inn-keeper replied, “thinks she is beautiful, 


but I don’t find her beautiful. 
ugliness, but I don’t find her ugly.” 


The ugly one blames her own 


Whereup.n Yang Tse remarked: “Remember this, you pupils, 
If you behave virtuously but do not praise your own virtues, how 


can you help being beloved anywhere you go?”—Chuang Tse 
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the writing of some an 
chapters was necessary. 
President Chiang tells his readers 


BOOK REVIEWS that in writing these supple- 


CHAPTERS ON NATIONAL F ECUNDITY, 


SOCIAL WELFARE, EDUCATION, AND 
HEALTH AND HAPPINESS : 
Written by Chiang Kai-shek .as 
Supplements to Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s 
Lectures on th: Principle of People’s 
Livelihood. Rendered into English 
by Durham 5S. F..Chen.. Published 
by China Cultural Service, 
Taipei, Taiwan, 1954, 107 pages. 


s indicated by its title, this book is in- 
A tended as a supplement to Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen’s unfinished work on the San Min Chu I, 
the most authoritative exposition of the basic 
teachings of the founder of the Kuomintang 
and father of the Republic. of China. 

The San Min ‘Chu I was originally delivered 
by Dr. Sun inthe form of lectures at Canton 
in 1924. There are six lectures on the Principle 
of Nationality. and six on the Principle of Peo- 
ple’s Rights. Those parts of the magnum opus 
are complete in themselves. But the lectures on 
the Principle of People’s Livelihood were left 
uncompleted by Dr. Sun. 

It was to supply this deficiency that President 
Chiang, successor to Dr. Sun as Tsungtsat 
(Director-General) of the Kuomintang, decided 
to write these chapters. As President Chiang 
has pointed out, “From Dr. Sun’s spéeches and 
writings on the San Min Chu I published before 
1924, we learn that, in his conception, the pro- 


blem of people’s livelihood (Minsen) included,. 


in addition to food, clothing, housing, and means 
of ttavel, other aspects such as national fecun- 
dity, social «welfare, education, and health. and 
happiness.” (p. 1) But the latter group of 
questions: was :not, touched: upon in Dr. .Sun’s 
lectures as delivered in 1924. ‘That -was «why 
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mentary chapters he»! tried | to 
“elucidate Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s views on national 
fecundity, social welfare, education, and health 
and happiness as explained by him im private 
conversation’ and to collate the measures he had 
formulated with my own personal observations 
and plans and policies I have drawn up.” (p. 3) 
In a certain sense, this work may, therefore, -be 
considered as a joint product of the two fore- 
most leaders of the Kuomintang. 
This booklet is divided into four chapters. An 
introductory chapter explains. how this: work 
came to be written and outlines: the task of 


building up a free and secure society, “whichis 


the real purpose of the Principle of People’s 
Livelihood. 

In Chapter II, the author undertakes a study 
of the problems of national fecundity, social 
welfare, and education. His proposals for the 
solution of the population problem in China 
after the recovery of the Chinese mainland in- 
clude “a balanced development of the national 


- economy and a balanced distribution: of -popula- 


tion. in the spirit of Dr. Sun .Yat-sen’s .Inter- 
national Development of China;” “the develop- 
ment of manufacturing, mining, fishery, and 
ahimal husbandry according to the regional dis- 
tribution of natural resources; such a regional 
distribution of population as to facilitate the’ 
proper development and exploitation of those 
resources;” and “a balanced development of cities 
and villages so as to achieve the ruralization of 
cities and the urbanization of villages and to 
permit the enjoyment by every family. of’adequate 
space and a healthy environment.” (pp. 16-17) 
Under the general topic of social welfare, the 
author makes an analysis of the child problem, 
the problem of the sick and the disabled; the 
problem of old age, and the problem of funerals 
and interment. It is through: the promotion of 
social welfare that the author: proposes to build 
up a free and secure society “in which every 
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individual is capable of leading an independent 
life andis master of himself, and there is mutual 
help and cooperation between one individual and 
another. (p. 18) 

The type of education to be introduced in 
China upon the recovery of the Chinese main- 
land is one in conformity with Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s 
Principle of People’s Livelihood or Minsen, ac- 
cording to President Chiang. This Minsen type 
of. education, says our author, “should teach the 
youngsters such knowledge as to fit them for 
the business of life. It should, in other words, 
teach them by planned instruction to cultivate 
their personality and develop their talents in the 
midst of a democratic life and enable them, both 
as members of. their own families and as citi- 
zens, 10 engage in productive work and dedicate 
themselves wholeheartedly to the promotion of 
social progress and national regeneration,” (p. 49) 

The subject matters to be taught under such 
an educational system should include, says the 
intellectual, 
He maintains that 


author, ‘four physical, 
moral, and social.” (p. 46) 


only a good combination of such kinds of train- 


aspects: 


ing is really sound education,” and goes on to 
show the effects of a one-sided education in 
which some of the four aspects is wanting. For 
example: “Without the mellowing influence of 
moral and social training, intellectual studies are 
likely to degenerate into mental gymnastics and 
prove to be useless to the individual, his family, 
his country, and his society and can never hope 
to make ‘the least contribution to humanity at 
large. Without the edifying influence of moral 


and social training, physical exercises are 
likely to become the exclusive concern of a few 
star athletes who win athletic honors for their 
unlikely to have the 
beneficent effect of promoting the physical and 
mental health for the citizen ‘body as a whole.” 
(pp. 46-47) 

President Chiang speaks with justifiable pride 


of the ancient type of education based upon the 


alma mater, but are 


six arts of ceremonial, music, archery, charioteer- 
ing, writing, and mathematics which has con- 
tributed to China’s greatness during the Han 
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and Tang Dynasties. He has the highest praise 
for it, because it “aimed at the training of 4 
citizen whose body and mind should be develop. 
ed in perfect balance, who should be as dexter. 
ous with his hands as he would be mentally 
alert, whose intellectual and moral qualities should 
be cultivated in equal measure, and who should 
embody in himself the attainments of a soldig 
as well as those of a man of letters.” (pp. 4) 

In Chapter III, which treats of health and 
happiness, the author thinks of an individual a 
being healthy if he can maintain a proper equili. 
brium between his physical and moral develop. 
ment, and as being happy if he can achieve the 
necessary harmony between his emotional and 





rational -faculties. 

In discussing the role of the fine arts in pro 
moting mental health and happiness, the author 
pays a fine tribute to Chinese scholars who set 
much store by the cultivation of their. character 
and virtues and the refinement of their tempefe 
ment and regard the ability to play the guitar, 
to excel in chess; to be good calligraphists, and 
to paint beautiful pictures as “of supreme im 
portance. “The highest aim of the fine arts,” 
according to President Chiang, is “the attainment 
by the individual of a state in which his intel 
lectual and moral qualities are developed in pet 
fect accord each with the other and there if 
complete harmony between his. physical and 
mental faculties.” (p. 87) a 

Being a devout Christian, President Chiang 
waxes eloquent on the importance of a spiritual 
life to man. “What marks man off from the 
lower animals is his spiritual life,” says he 
“Lack of spiritual stability leads to’a split per 
sonality. When the individual cannot’ maintaia 
the integrity of his personality, neither can society 
maintain a stable order and foster good manners.” 
(p. 90) 

It is President Chiang’s firm conviction that 
“Only religious faith and» a strong belief if 
certain fundamental principles regulating the life 
of man are really inherent stabilizing forces that 
contribute to the normal. development: of: the 
human personality.” (p. 90) s 
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In the fourth and concluding chapter, the 
author outlines three stages of social develop- 
ment which are identified by ancient Chinese 
writers as an Age of Anarchy, an Era of Minor 
Prosperity, and an Era of the Great Common- 
wealth. 

Needless to say that what the Book of Li 
calls the Great Commonwealth corresponds to 
what the author means by a free and secure 
society. In that free and secure. society, ‘*‘all 
boys at the age of five or six will -be required 
to. go to primary schools,” according to Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen. “Thereafter,” the author, quotes the 
father of the Chinese Republic as saying. ‘they 
will be trained and brought up by the state until 
they are twenty years old; this is to be looked 
upon as a right to which every Chinese citizen 
is,entitled. The. schools will teach all branches 
of knowledge.so that the students may, upon 


graduation, become independent citizens enjoying 
all the rights of political suffrage; liberty, and 


equality. All citizens, on reaching the age of 
twenty, will work for their own bread and. but- 
ter. The state. will grant pensions to those over 
fifty who have no means of support. Children 
whose parents have too many offspring and are, 
therefore, unable to support them will be taken 
When China has reached 


this stage of development, Chinese civilization 


care of by the state. 


and culture will compare not less, but more, 
favorably with those of Europe and America.” 
(pp. 106-107) 

. That was the ideal Dr.. Sun Yat-sen. wanted 
to realize throughout his revolutionary career. 
It remains the ideal to which all his followers, 
with President Chiang at their head, are dedicated. 


ANDREW B. MA 
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HOW COMMUNISTS: NEGOTIATE 
by Admiral C. Turner Joy 
The Macmillian Company, New York 
1955 178 pp. 
ew people enjoyed : negotiating with the 
Communists, least of all Admiral: Joy. So 
this account of the Korea cease-fire parleys is a 
story of delays, frustration and prevarication on 
the part of the Communists.» It tells of the op- 
portunities lost by the United Nations: Command 
and of the paradoxical situation of winning” at 
the battlefield and losing at the conference table. 
The surprising thing is that this. situation was 
brought about, through: no lack of argumentative . 
skill but through outside interference. 

It. all-started in June, 1951, when Jacob Malik 
made a radio broadcast suggesting. that. a truce 
be arranged by opposing military: commanders 
in Korea along the 38th Parallel... Washington 
immediately directed General .Matthew. B. .Ridg- 
way, then Commander in Chief of, the UN ‘forces 
in Korea, to broadcast -by.. radio. a -méssage- to 
the Communist military commanders,in Korea, 
inquiring whether truce talks: were desired and 
suggesting that the Danish hospital ship: /utlendia 
be used as venue for the talks... In.,reply;: the 
Communists sent the arrogant message by. radia, 
“If you desire a truce, came,.to. Kaesong and 
we'll talk.” Under ordinary. .circumstances, the 
Communist suggestion shouldbe , turned down, 
for its acceptance would be. tamtamount -to» ac- 
knowledgement.of defeat... But General Ridgway 
considered that in the interests .of -saving. time 
and showing sincere, intentions..Kacsong! should 
be.accepted, Thus Admiral, C,. Turner Joy was 
appointed head, of the United Nations. Command 
delegation to talk ;with his. opposite) .number, 
General Nam Il of North Korea.,.. It, turned,out 
that Nam II was only a, front..-The man’ actual- 
ly responsible. for the direction ofthe negotia- 
tions on the other side was a ChineseiCommu- 
nist by the name of Hsieh Fang-...: x00 

’ From the beginning the Communists eal 
to create the impression that the. United Nations 
Command was suing for peace. _ According. to 
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the Chinese tradition, and that of the Koreans, 
the ruler or victor faces south and the subjects or 
the vanquished face north. So in making ar- 
rangements for seating at the conference table, 
the Communists made sure that the north side 
of the table went to them by the simple ex- 
pediency of barring the United Nations delega- 
tion from access to it. ‘Then at the first meet- 
ing, they provided Admiral Joy with a short- 
legged chair, on which the Abmiral almost sank 
out of sight; while across the table Nam II] 
towered a good foot above him. 

To complete the illusion that the UN delegates 
were suing for peace, the Communists maintain- 
ed heavy guards everywhere. During a recess 
of the first meeting, the author was threatened 
by a Communist guard pointing a burp gun at 
him growling menacingly. Then there was the 


sentinel posted conspicuously beside the door to 


the conference room who told people that the 
gaudy medal he was wearing had been given 
him for “killing forty Americans.” Things like 
these might not advance the Communist cause 
at the conference table but there is no question 
that they provided good grist for their propa- 
ganda mill at home and abroad. 

Of the various kinds of tricks and tactics used 
by the Communists to deceive people confronted 
by the author during his long negotiations with 
them, the following are typical of the ways used 
by followers of Russian imperialists: 

At the beginning of the parleys, the Com- 
munists wanted to introduce what the author 
labels as the loaded agenda. By this he means 
that the Communists wanted to rig up the 
agenda in such a way that all subsequent dis- 
cussions would be mere confirmation of the con- 
ditions they laid down. Thus they introduced 
a'two-point agenda reading as follows: 

1. Establishment of the. 38th Parallel as the 
military demarcation line between both sides, 
and establishment of demilitarized zone, as basic 
conditions for the cessation of hostilities in 
Korea. 

2. Withdrawal of all armed forces of foreign 
countries from Korea. 
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It will be remembered that at this time th 
Communist forces were generally some way 
north of the 38th Parallel and the United Ng 
tions forces were exerting steady pressure at al] 
fronts to push them back. ‘The establishmem 
of the 38th Parallel as the military demarcatig 
line would, therefore, mean that the UN forcg 
had to fall back and that the Communists might 
reoccupy positions they had lost. 4 

Another tactics used by the Communists wa 
delay. The author attributes this to the faq 
that they wanted to exploit the Westerner 
desire to hurry and seek to gain advantages’ by 
aggravating the American tendency to impatieng 
through the imposition of endless delays.~ Th 
longest delay by the Communists was in com 
nection with the question relating to the exchang 
of prisoners of war. ‘The United Nations Com. 
mand wanted voluntary repatriation, to which the 
Communists strenuously objected. In the end 
they accepted this condition, but only after 4 
year of delay, which prolonged the war in Kore 
more than fourteen months and caused hundreds 
of thousands of casualties on both sides. 

An important fact to be remembered in nego 
tiating with the Communists is that they fed 
they can welsh on any agreement displeasing tw 
them by the simple expediency of saying that 
your interpretation is an incorrect one. There 
fore, the author points out that long before any 
agreement was reached the Communists wer 


‘ thinking of inserting conditions that would fact 


litate their breaking the agreement. He sounds 
“Never trust a Communist pro 
trust only Communist 


the warning: 
mise, however given: 
deeds.” 

From the negotiator’s point of view, the most 
intolerable of the Communists’ tactics is perhaps 
their fondness of repeating the same statement 
again and again. The author comparés this 
the philosophy of a small lad who had a dollar 
changed into pennies at one bank, then back 
into a bill at another bank, then back into pew 
nies, ad infinitum. When asked why he pursu 
ed this seemingly senseless practice, the lad te 
plied, “Sometime somebody is going to make 4 
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mistake, and it isn’t going to be me.” The 
Russians are past masters in this game. They 
made use of all the international conferences to 
propagate their line time after time without 


yariation. Their pronouncements on disarma- 
ment or on the atomic bomb are substantially 
the same today as they were three years~ago. 
The Korean Armistice Conference terminated 
in July, 1953, fully two years after it had start- 
ed. All in all, it is surprising that the Ameri- 
cans as a nation of poker players should come 
out with such a poor showing when they enter- 
ed the g>me with a fistful of aces knowing all 
the time that the Communists had nothing bet- 
ter than a deuce in the hole. In summing up 
the lessons learned from his negotiations the 
author thinks the failure of the United States 
to take punitive action against the Peiping re- 


gime was responsible for much of the. difficul- 
ties experienced in the armistice negotiations, 
He thinks that as the recognized leader of the’ 
free world in the struggle against international 
Communism, the United States had every good 
reason from a moral standpoint to take the ini- 
tiative in punishing the Chinese Communist ag- 
gressor, particularly when the Uniged Nations 
General Assembly had denounced the Peiping 
regime as an aggressor in the Korean war. 

This leads him to the conclusion that we 
should enter negotiations with Communism when, 
and only when, negotiations serve the cause of 
freedom best. We must not, he adds, negotiate 
merely because the enemy wants to do so. We 
must negotiate not merely from strength, but 
with strength. 

EDWARD Y. K. KWONG 
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Economic Situation in Asia 
A Report Made By Chen Chi-men, 
China’s Representative to ECAFE, 
to the ECAFE Meeting Held at 
Bangalore, India 
on February 7, 1956 


VE. Chairman and Honorable Delegates: 


My. delegation wishes to’ compliment the 
Secretariat for the publication of the 1955 
“Economic Survey.” The short interval between 
the llth and the 12th Sessions of ECAFE, a 
matter of only 10 months instead of the usual 
interval of one year, had no doubt added many 
difficulties for the Secretariat in compiling and 
analysing economic data supplied by member 
countries. Many improvements can be found in 
the present issue as compared with the 1954 Sur- 
vey, viz. the separation of Cambodia, Laos, and 
Vietnam into three country chapters and the reduc- 
These 
improvements indicate the Secretariat’s due regard 
for the comments made by the Delegates at the 
llth Session. Th: statistical data as given in the 
Survey, excluding the unreliable dataon the Chinese 


tion of regional chapters from five to two. 


mainland, indicate increased cooperation between 
the Secretariat and the member Governments; 
they also indicate the readiness and willingness of 
member Governments to contribute to the success 
of the Survey and to make it an authoritative 
publication on economic matters in this region. 

Sir, I shall now deal briefly with the general 
economic situation of the region and later report 
on the economic progress and problems of the 
Province of Taiwan and finally touch upon the 
much disputed chapter on the mainland of China— 
its misstatements and the madvisability of in- 
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cluding this Chapter in future issues of the 
Survey. * 

With regard to the general economic situation 
of the region, it is interesting to note that the 
cereal production figure fér 1955 in this region, 
as a whole, remained higher than the pre-war 
level, although slightly less than that of last 
year, and the pattern of distribution has improved, 
There have been no serious natural calamities 
in food-deficit countries and the difficulties of 
exporting food products to food-surplus countries 
have decreased. ‘The increase in the per capita 
availability of cereals points to the general im. 
provement of the living standard in the region. For 
economic crops such as rubber, jute, tea, copra, 
cotton and sugar, these have their ups and downs 
in export prices, but generally the producing coun- 
tries seem to be able to maintain exchange earn- 
ings despite the declining world prices by in 
creasing production and export. The industrial 
productiom for most countries in the -region has 
been increasing, due, no doubt, to their long. 
range economic development plans with emphasis 
on industries. As to international trade, it is 
gratifying to note that export for ECAFE coun. 
tries in 1955 tended to be more than that of 
1954, both in. total money value and in percentage 
of world total. The main difficulty is still the 
over-reliance of most ECAFE countries on a few 
exportable agricultural. products. On the im 
port side, most countries are still enforcing 
various measures of foreign exchange control to 
limit their imports, particularly on consumef 
goods in order to improve their - balance of 
payments. Noticeable results have been accom 
plished along this line as evidenced by the general 
increase of foreign exchange reserves in many 
ECAFE countries. The money values and the 
region’s share in the total world import are if 
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‘ ereasing for capital goods in most member coun- 


tries, reflecting to a certain degree the result 
of their industrial development plans. 

The fact thaf many countries in this region 
such as Korea, Vietnam, China and others have 
been: burdened with heavy defence expenditures 
to keep this part of the world safe from 
Communist inroads does not prevent work on 
economic development from going om unabated 


in accordance with some long-range plans for- 


mulated by the Governments concerned. For 
most of the other countries in a more advantageous 
geographic location, more funds could be. al- 
located for economic developments. Basically, 
the betterment of living standard through eco- 
nomic development is one of the most effective 
means to check the spread of Communism. 
However, this must be accompanied by the 
political will of the Government to resist external 
Communist aggression as well as to guard against 
infiltration or subversion from within. 

My delegation endorses in general the observa- 


tions of the Secretariat in Chapter I. of the 


“Survey” on the regional situation, affecting the 
outstanding economic problems of. the region, 
viz. the lack of capital, the continuing pressure 
of. population, the shortage of ‘needed skill in 
production and management, and. insufficient 
structural changes in methods and technique for 
production and trade. 

Referring to the Country chapters, the Survey 
has given a fair coverage on the economic con- 
ditions in the province of Taiwan. So I. will 
supplement it with only a brief report on some 
information recently available and stress a few 
points covered by the Survey. 

First, on the agricultural and industrial pro- 
duction in the year of 1955, rice production in 
Taiwan was 1,633,000 tons having suffered a 
3.7% setback from the high record of 1954. 
This was due to the worst drought in 60 years 
which occurred in the northern prefectures of 
Taiwan during the first crops. For 1954-55 
sugar ‘crops. benefited by the improvement of 
seedlings and the use of ratooning technique, 
the per hectare yield reached a-record high of 10.49 


- 
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metric tons, thus sustaining China’s position as. 
the most important sugar exporting country to 
the free market in this region. As for soyabean, 
wheat and peanut production considered as minor 
crops, these all reached record figures in 1955, 
With regard to fisheries, the catch in 1955 reach- 
ed a record high of 177,000 tons, about 15.6% 
more than that of 1954. Th: industrial» produc- 
tion of certain important products in 1955. was: 
sugar 755,000 m/t, salt 400,000 m/t; chemical 
fertilizers 168,000 m/t, cement 580,000 m/t, alu- 
minum ingots 7,000-m/t, cotton «cloth. 177 
million yd, electric power: 1,967 million kwh, 
and paper 31,500 m/t.' It should be noted. that 
the Spring drought of 1955 had its. effects on 
fertilizer, aluminum ingots and electric power, 
because of the low water level in the reservoirs 
of hydro-electric plants, consequently, the pro“ 
duction figures of these were below the 1955 
targets, though slightly above the 1954 levels. 
The record: production of cement in 1955 still 
could not meet our increasing demands, and 
since 1954, China has fallen from a cemént 
exporting country to an importing» country, 
Secondly, the increase in production in: recent 
years has resulted in a proportionate increase of 
national income and a high level of consumption. 
The average annual rate of increase of national 
income 1950 to 1954, calculated) on compound 
rate basis, is a little higher than 10%. «If ex- 
ternal aid be disregarded, the average ‘annual net 
domestic product increase’ during the same 
period was a little over 9%. The: 1955" per 
capita consumption level of several) commodities 
considered as illustrative in the regional chapter 
in the Survey may, for Taiwan province, be 
calculated as follows:-Brown rice and wheat flour 
availability 166 kg., cotton cloth 15 sq. my 
cement 72 kg., paper 3.2 kg. electric power 
206 kwh, and steel products 17. kg. . 
Thirdly, the balance of payment. situation of 
my Government showed an improvement during 
the..year 1955... The total export receipts. of 
US$133 million for 1955 was a record: high, 
registering about 36% more than that of 1954, 
Our export receipt for sugar, the principal item, 
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is still restricted by the quota set by. the 
International Sugar Conference. My Government 
hopes that the situation affecting the said re- 
stricted quota may be adjusted at the forthcoming 
Conference. In general, the revision of foreign 
exchange and trade control measures, effective 
since March 1, 1955, has been based on the main 
idea of encouraging exports. Such measures were 
generally endorsed by the Consultation Team of 
the International Monetary Fund, during their 
visit to Taiwan last October and had produc:d 
desirable resslts. It must be acknowledzed that 
there is still a gap between imports and export, 
balanced only through United States Aid. 

Fourthly, our “Four-Year Economic Development 
Plan for Taiwan” went through its third year 
in 1955 fairly successfully, in so far as the 
increase of production and national income was 
concerned, but fell short of the target set for 
capital investment in the industrial sector. The 
transfer of four big public enterprises under the 
“Land-to-the-Tiller” program was completed in 
1955. Two enterprises, the Taiwan Cement 
Corporation and the Taiwan Puper and Pulp 
Corporation, were transferred as integrated cor- 
porations to private management; the market 
price for their stocks is now above par. Two 
other enterprises composing of smaller but in- 
dependent units totalling 50 in number were 
similarly transferr:d. This is but part of our 
Government Program to get the public interested 
in large-scale industrial. projects. This is in 
direct contrast to the Communists’ policy on the 
Chinese. mainland, which is to absorb. private 
enterprises anj pay a mere pittance as compen- 
sation. 

To encourage private investment in productive 
enterprises, our Income Tax Law was revised 
through legislative process and made effective since 
January 1956. Several other Tax Laws and Re- 
gulations were revised by the Legislative Yuan in 
1955, effective from January 1956. The tariff rates 
which went through a general revision, effective 
since January 15, 1955, were mentioned in the 
Survey. 

Lastly, in contrast to what the Communists 
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have done on the mainland, my delegation wishes 
to draw. the attention of the honorable delegates 
to the accomplishments of my Government in the 
improvement of the people’s livelihood. We have, 
in our economic development program, laid -much 
emphasis on the balanced increase of agricultural 
and industrial products which are essential to 
the four basic items of livelihood, i. e. clothing, 
food, housing and transport. Significant progress 
along these lines has been made, especially 
in the living conditions of the farmers, miners, 
fishermen and workers. In the case of farmers, 
a survey on the improvement of the living 
standard of 316,000. families after the imple 
mentation of the Land Reform Program has been 
made by the Joint Commission on Rural 


Reconstruction covering two periods, one for the 
37.5% reduction of land rental period between 
July 1949 to June 1953, another for the Land. 
to-the-Tiller Program period, covering July 1953 
to June 1955. On clothing, housing, purchase 
of farm implements, household appliance, bicycles, 
improvement of land and farm facilities, there was 


a two-fold to four-fold increase annually betweett 
the two periods. For the working class people, 
the housing program is given the highest priority 
and insurance for the _workers and miners has 
been greatly extended in scope. For the fishing 
folk, my Government has extended loans to them 
for the construction of vessels.’ These vessels 
are included in the insurance program. 

The general economic policy of my Governm:nt 
continues to be the maintenance of social and: 
economic stability and encouragement of private 
investment for economic development. The out- 
standinz economic problems facing my Govern- 
ment differ only in degree but not in kind, as 
compared with those problems which the Secre- 
tariat pointed out in the “Survey” as generally 
applicable to other countries in the region. 

On behalf of my Delegation, I wish to make 
known the fact that my Government objects im 
principle to the inclusion of a Chapter on the 


mainland of China based, as it was, only on 


information released by the Red China Regime. 
Relevant statistics and other items relating to the 
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mainland had been forwarded by my Government 
to the Secretariat and had not been made use 
of—not even as a measure to check and verify the 
Section on China’s Mainland. ‘This Section is 
now packed with misleading and unverifiable 


statements. — 

According to our old Chinese tradition, his- 
torical records should be properly kept, i.e. as 
accurately as possible to serve as a guidance for 
posterity. This healthy attitude towards the 
necessity of keeping correct and truthful records 
had been the undoing of many powerful but 
unworthy men of substance in the olden days. 
Asian history must be full of instances, wherein 
the record-keepers refused to. obey. Sir, I am 
telling this story to show how much importance 
the member countries of the ECAFE attach to 
this Annual Economic Survey. It is to serve as 
a guide for all of us and also as a guide for 
the coming generations. : 

The data in the Section on Mainland China, 
even with criticisms, compiled by the ECAFE 
economists, should be given their proper place 
by the Governments. However; if there be any 
information the reliability and usefulness «to 
which could not/be checked by an acceptable 
yardstick, then there is no sound reason for 
including such information. 

My delegation doubts the reliability of the 
Statistics published by the Chinese Communists. 
I believe the Secretariat shares the same view 
because it is clearly indicated in the. Survey 
that the Chinese Communists always published 
data of a contradictory nature. That being: the 
case, then what is the use of such figures? In 
other words, why are they included in the 
Survey? ‘ 

Referring to P.80 Footnote which reads: ‘Fre- 
quent revision of official figures from the main- 
land is illustrated by the publication of ‘The 
Statistical Abstract on National. Economic, Cul- 
tural and Educational Achievements during 1949- 
54 giving both relative and absolute figures for 
1949 and 1952-54. 
abstract do not always correspond with those 
given in the present section, which are also based 
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The figures given in the 


on Official sources including the~ State Stagistical 
Bureau.” According to our calculation, the dif- 
ference is as high as 30%. Referring to P.86,; 
Footnote 8 regarding raw cotton, contradictory 
figures have been issued for 1954. production, 
ranging from 1.24 million ton to 1.04 million 
ton. 

According to the Statistical Bureau’s announce- 
ment regarding the Development of the National 
Economy and Results of the Implementation of 
State Plan for 1954 published by the Hsin Hua - 
Book Store, Peiping, in October 1955, the most 
recent official Chinese Communist estimate for 
grain production in 1954 was 3390.3 hundred 
million (shih) catties, a claimed increase of 1.6% 
over 1953. This imcrease was based on’a rice 
harvest of 0.6% below 1953, but a wheat har- 
vest of 27.6% above 1953.. Other «official ‘re- 
ports available, however, cast doubt on the claim 
that rice production almost equaled that of 1953 
and that total grain production had increased, 
Chou En-lai, addressing the so-called National 
People’s Congress on September 23, 1954, was 
reported to have said that the Huai-and Yang- 
tze River floods inundated “about one tenth of 
the farm lands of the country, totaling, 160 - 
million mou.” | The flood was in a fertile grain 
producing area. The so-called NCNA‘on March 
9, 1955 reported that “calamity stricken peasants” 
as a result of the 1954 floods totaled 50 million. 
Several officials referred to the “tense food situa- 
tion” in the countryside. The State Council's 
December 7, 1955 directive on hog-raising’ -ad- 
mitted a “sharp decline” in the number of hogs: 
between the first half of 1954 and the first half 
of 1955, giving as a reason “the flood ravages 
and bad crops in some places in 1954.” : Increas- 
ed deliveries of grain to the State for export: to 
Soviet Russia undoubtedly was an ‘ additional 
factor leading to rural grain shortage, but others” 
available clearly tend to suggest that total: grain 
production in 1954, in fact, was lower tham that: 
of the 1953. level. 

Official claims of the Chinese Communpists 
concerning cotton production. are difficult:.to ‘re- 
concile with their claims concerning cotton yarn: 
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output. For example, they claim that 1952 cot- 
ton production amounts to 26.1 million (shih) 
piculs. The official cotton yarn output figure 
for 1953 is 4.104 million bales and the figure 
for cotton consumption ‘per bale of yarn for the 
same year was 395 (shih) catties, therefore, 1953 
mill consumption of cotton amounted to 16.21 
million (shih) piculs. What did the Commu- 
nists do with the 9.89 million (shih) piculs left 
over from the 1952 crop? Non-mill consump- 
tion remained stable at around 3 million (shih) 
piculs and cotton stocks could not have been 
increased correspondingly, for the Communists 
still found it necessary to import 38,000 tons of 
cotton in 1954, a three-fold increase over the 
previous year. In view of the inconsistency be- 
tween these claims, it is not difficult to conclude 
that their cotton output figures. have been over- 
stated. 

I would like to point out the following facts 
relating to the economic measures adopted on the 
mainland of China: 

(1) The death of free enterprises in industri- 
al and commercial circles will be completed 
shortly on the mainland of China. Do freedom- 
loving people in other countries like to» enjoy 
the same experience of the patient toiling mil- 
lions behind the Curtain? The so-called “Joint 
Ownership Drive” in many principal cities is just 
a drastic move to confiscate and take over prop- 
erties from private owners. This move goes 
under the euphemistic term of “voluntary con- 
tribution.’ The famous Wing-On Department 
Store in Shanghai had just been confiscated, in 
January, 1955, to be precise. Cases of similar 
nature have taken place in Peiping, Nanking, 
Canton, Tientsin, Chungking and many other 
cities. 

(2) The Communists have takens most of the 
farm products at a low official price, but these 
unfortunate farmers have to buy necessary com- 
modities. for the farms at a high official — price 
from the State enterprises. As a rule, the ration- 
ing price of basic consumer goods runs from 2 
to 5 times the retail price in Hongkong. The 
three-fold ‘increase in receipts of State enterprises 
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from an index of 100 in 1950 to 281 in 1955 
was made possible by such measures. Now, Sig, 
under these circumstances, can we accept the 
statement that the standard of living of the 
farmers is improving? Where, does all this 
money squeezed from the peasantry go? It goes 
to build ill-managed heavy industrial plants with 


emphasis on war potentials. Surely we do no 


wish our people to share such an experiencel 
In Red parlance, colonialism is synonymous with 


exploitation. Then this is a new form of Coloni- 
alism —Red Colonialism. : 

(3) I wish to point out that in Survey P.99, 
Ist Col. Para 2, the Communists in 1954 claim. 
ed to have increased the productivity by 15% and 
wages by 2.6% in State and Joint State-Private 
owned enterprises. In other words, labor. has 
not received its fair share of the gain in pro 
ductivity. Should workmen in free countries 
like to adopt the practice employed by the Chi- 
nese Communists? 

Last but not least, the so-called Currency 
Conversions since March 1, 1955, of the Old 
People’s Yuan to the New People’s Yuan (JMP) 
is nothing but a general exploitation of the de- 
pleted wealth of the people. As pointed out im 
the Survey on Page 98, “the conversion helped 
to unearth and bring it within the purview of 
cash control.” 

Now, what good use has all this money, mule 
ed from the masses, been put to? ©Very much 
of it has been put into heavy industries and 
communication systems in order to build up waf 
potentials. Agriculture, the source from which 
people derive their food and clothing, and light 
industry, the source for the production of articles 
of daily use, are all relegated to a very second 
ary po.ition. If a Government exists only “for 
the people,” as is repeatedly and_ vociferously 
claimed by the Reds, then careful attention should 
be paid to a balanced development. This is not 
the case with the Chinese Communists! 

Before the first National People’s congress of 
July 5-6, Li Fu-chun, Chairman of the State 
Planning Commission, reported that only through 
the development of heavy industry could wat 
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potentials be built. That much for the toiling 
masses! The reported 20% increase in the Budget 
for Defence, which actually should be much big- 
ger, is thus possible because much of the extra 
percentage is made up for by appropriations for 
heavy industries. 

As for railways, to all intents and purposes, 
they are constructed by the Communists for ag- 
grandizement and not for the so-called “geograph- 
ical redistribution of industries.” 

As pointed out on P.98 of the Survey, aid 
has been extended to North Vietnam and North 
Korea puppet regimes to the tune of 1,600 mil- 
lion yuan, an amount exceeding the loans received 
from USSR by the Chinese Communists. The why 
and wherefore for this terrific drain on a coun- 
try which is badly in.need of capital is obvious, 
namely, to bolster up these areas and to help 
spread world Communism. 

Soviet Russia’s claim on her small brother, i.e. 
Red China, takes many forms, of which food- 
stuff is the principal one.. According to our‘re- 
port, millions and millions of tons of such pro- 
ducts had beev shipped to USSR by Trans-Siberi- 
The result of this ex- 
portation of grains to Russia was reflected in 


an Railway annually. 


the ever-decreasing food ration; as much as a 
12:8% decrease was effected from April to May, 
1955. According to the People’s Daily of March 9, 
1955, 300 million people went short of food. The 
loss is all the greater when one US dollar is 
changed for only four rubles; the actual value 
for US dollars should be three times higher. This 
hardship has to be borne by the Chinese masses 
for many more years to 'come, because of the 
long term barter trade arrangements with Rus- 


sia. Presumably, other satellities are in the same 


unenviable position. 

The Chinese Communists have failed lament- 
ably to create employment to match the increase 
in their population, but they have, however, 
managed to increase the number of Russian 
technicians to be paid by them. 

During recent years, Red China has been ex- 


tending invitations to selected foreign visitors ~ 


and spending as much as $5,000 for each visitor. 
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These unsuspecting visitors were put on con- 
ducted tours, not unlike those arranged and man- 
aged by tourist agencies. From this’ financial 
investment, much is expected but judging from 
interviews and lectures given by many of these 
favoured few, as published in the papers, the 
result is not encouraging and.in certain cases, 
galling. A’ nice little pet plan. has gone awry! 

The general run of the views expressed is con- 
demnatory. With your permission, Sir, I shall 
give a few examples: 

(1) In the old days there were cases of :com- 
parative abundance of foodstuffs and edible 
oils in. certain areas and scarcity in others, 
today there is strict rationing of these for 
all, except the anointed ones of the Red 
regime. Thus, Communism is tantamount 
to an equal sharing of squalor. 

Poverty and drabness were general in the 
old days, but these had not affected the 
spirit, soul and outlook of the people. 
Today there is no life, no sparkle, and 
no laughter in the people on the main- © 

‘ land. 9 ; 

As to the country people, those who have 
not been forcibly transferred to other areas, 
may still be found working on. the 
land with the aid of a very much reduced 
number of draught animals. Why so? 
Because the local authorities have fixed 
a price for these animals which is much 
too low. Therefore, these people prefer 
to slaughter their most cherished draught 
animals to supplement their totally in- 
adequate ration than to be swindled and 
cheated. 

The much publicized tractors of the co-- 
operatives are few and far between. Scar- 
city of labour, depletion of draught ani- 
mals, and the nearly total absencé of 
tractors can mean but one thing—deplora- 
ble agriculture conditions. 

These, Sir, should help to dispel or explode 
exaggerated ideas of Red Chinese achievements 
and should help to reveal the fact that much 
money had been poured out to bolster up North 





Korea and North Vietnam and should also help 
to establish definitely that the immense alloca- 
tion for heavy industries of Red China is more 
for the building up of war potential for Red 


by the distinguished delegate from the Philip. 
pines and by the distinguished delegate from the 
U.S.A. in regard to the utter inadvisability of 
including the section on Chinese Mainland in 


China and Soviet Russia. 

Sir, the Chinese people behind the Curtain, 
based on our analyses of the Report and infor- 
mations, are having their history written in blood 
and tears, for the present and furture genera- 


the Survey. 

I would like to join others in expressing our 
thanks to the Government of India, to the State 
of Mysore and the Secratariat of the ECAFE, 
The loss to the ECAFE because of the retire. 
ment of Dr. Lokanathan is great. To him, I 
wish to convey my best wishes. 


tions. 
In conclusion, Sir, I wish to repeat that I am 
in complete agreement with the views expressed 


How do I know that the desire to live is not a mistake? How 
can I tell that abhorrence of death is not like an orphan who is so 
used to his place of adoption that he does not like to return home? 
The maid of Li was the daughter of a guard at the frontier town 
of Ai of that country. When she was first brought to the court of 
the king of Chin, she cried till her lapel was wet. But after she 
had stayed in the comfortable bed with the king and had tasted all 
the ‘delicacies, she regretted she had ever wept. Therefore, how do I 
know that the dead would not regret that they had ever. wanted to 
live?—Chuang Tse 
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Translated by Edward Y. K. Kwong 
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March 16. U. S. Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles arrived in Taiwan for a one-day visit. 
In a statement issued on his arrival, the Secre- 


‘tary said among other things that the U.S. had 


consistently recognized and supported the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of China as the only 
Government of China and that the U. S. con- 
tinued to share with the Republic of China the 
aspiration that the great Chinese people should 
once again be reunited in freedom. 


March 17, Secretary Dulles left Taiwan for To- 


kyo. In a statement issued upon his departure, 
he said that he saw in Taiwan the symbol of 
a Free China and that example was felt all 
around the world, particularly in the Asian coun- 
tries which he had visited before coming to Tai- 
wan. The Secretary lauded President Chiang as 
aman of great experience and great wisdom and 
said that he had great regard and admiration for 
him. He was going back to the U. S,, he added, 


with a better appreciation than ever of what 
Free China was accomplishing and of her as- 
piration which he would report to President Ei- 


senhower. 
March 18. Foreign Minister George’ Yeh declared 
at a meeting of the Legislative Yuan that Secre- 
tary Dulles had assured him that the U. S. rec- 
ognized and ‘supported the Government of the 
Republic of China as the only lawful Chinese 
Government and that it would never consider 
the so-called ‘Two-China’ policy. Dulles also 
said that the example set by Free ‘China in 
military and economic progress should be follow- 
ed by other countries. 

In a written interview with Virgil Pinkley, 


‘editor and publisher of-the Los Angeles Mirror 


Daily News, President Chiang predicted that the 
most important thing that would happen in the 
Far East within the next five or ten years would 
be the destruction of the Chinese Communist 
regime. This, he added, would influence materi- 
ally the trend of events in this part of the world. 
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For, just as the loss of the Chinese mainland to 


the Communists had been the root of all troubles 
in postwar Asia, so its recovery would turn the 
overall balance of power in favor of the» free 
world. On the question ‘why the National Gov: 
ernment of China is the truly legal government 
of the Chinese people, the President replied: as 
follows: *“Fhe Government ofthe Republic of 
China is the same Government which led the 
Chinese people to victory during the *Second 
World War. It fought faithfully om the side‘of 
the Democracies. . It is the same Government 
that helped create the United Nations. It still 
represents China in the U. N. and is recognized 
by the majority of the overseas Chinese people 
all over the world and innumerable people through- 
out the Chinese mainland.” When asked to 
name the worst features of Communist Peiping 
regime, the President said: “The Peiping Com: 
munist regime is un-Chinese both in origin and 
in nature. It is a puppet regime created by the 
Russian imperialists for the purpose of subvert- 
ing the lawful Government of the. Republic of 
China. It serves the Russian interests at the ex- 
pense of the Chincse people. It aims at com: 
plete sovietization of the wholé of China and is 
detérmined to destroy every véstige of the Chi- 
nese culture. Being a totalitarian regime, it 
deprives the people of all freedoms. It does not 
allow the people to think, and tries to turn them 
into robots by a series of shameful indoctrina- 
tion, which is cynically called brainwashing. It 
breeds hatred and knows no love. It incites 
children to accuse their parents, wives their hus- 
bands and friends one another. It practises cruel- 
ty and takes pride in wiping out human beings 
like flies. It exploits the people, even «tothe 
extent of starving them, for the sake of building ; 
up a war machine; and then using it to commit . 
aggression abroad—in the interests of the Rus- 
sian masters. It poses a serious threat to world 
peace.” 
March 19. The Sunday New York Journal Ameri- 
can frontpaged a Hongkong report from William 
Randolph Hearst, Jr., hailing’ President Chiang 
Kai-shek and President Syngman Rhee as “two 





patriotic fighters against the Communist tyrant.” 
*The two men,” Hearst wrote, “are the living 
examples of the inherent longing of people for 
freedom and independence.... They cannot but 
be admired and respected for their desire to see 
their countries get rid of the ruthless Commu- 
nist rule. History may yet record that one of the 
major tragedies of this century was the failure 
of the free world to make a full use of the 
services they and their people were prepared to 
render in the fight for freedom.” 

March 20. The New York Journal American 
published an article by Mrs. Randolph Hearst, 
Jr. headlined “Portrait of Courage: That’s Mad- 
ame Chiang.” Mrs. Hearst recounted in her arti- 
cle her visits to several women’s organizations in 
Taipei and an orphanage where, she said, “children 
were cheery, and healthy, happier than most of Asia- 
tic children.” She ended the article by quoting Mad- 
ame Chiang as saying: “He who loses wealth 
loses much, but he who loses courage loses all.” 
March 29. In a stirring message on Youth Day, 
President Chiang called upon the young men 
and women in th: Chinese Communist Party to 
turn back from the wrong path and return to 
the fold of the Republic of China. Urging them 
to renounce their allegiance to their Russian 
masters, President Chiang asked them to consider 
the fate of the late Joseph Stalin who though 
hailed by his colleagues and disciples as their 
teacher and sun, was demounced by them even 
after-his death. The President quoted Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen’s famous dictum that “a principle is an 
idea, a faith, and. a power’ to impress upon all 
Chinese youths the importance of basing their 
faith and convictions on correct ideas and under- 
standing. 

Two Chinese Air Force planes were intercepted 
by 18 Communist Chinese MIG’s . over eastern 
Kwangtung during a reconnaissance flight. With 
steady nerves and excellent skill the CAF pilots 
maneuvered to continue performing their duties 
and returned to Taiwan without suffering any in- 
juries either to themselves or their planes. 
March 30. Communist batteries opposite. Kinmen 
fired a total of 697 rounds against Big and 
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Small Kinmen breaking a two-week lull on the 
Kinmen front. 

April 2. Feng Chih-chich, an anti-Communist 
engineer who succeeded in escaping with his 
wife from the mainland to Hongkong last Aw 
gust, arrived in Taiwan. In a broadcast to’the | 
Chinese mainland, Feng told the mainland peo. 
ple of his safe arrival in Free China and of the 
enthusiastic welcome accorded him at Keelung,’ 
Contrasting the oppressive scenes he witnessed 
on the Chinese mainland with what he had seen 
in a brief glimpse of Free China, the difference, 
he said, was like that between heaven and hell, 
April 7. The New York Times editorially . ex. 
pressed regret over the resignation of Dr. Wek 
lington Koo as China’s Ambassador to the U.§ 
and welcome to his successor Dr. Hollington Kj 
Tong who, the paper said, is almost a legendary 
figure among American newspapermen.. The | 
quality of China’s representation in the U. S. has 
long been, the paper asserted, a factor in pro 
moting goodwill and understanding. The pres 
sent exchange of one friend for another cannot’ 
interrupt that felicitous chain, the paper concluded, 
April 10. Hollington K. Tong visited Kinmen 
and Matsu. These visits, he said, would enable 
him to give the American pepole first-hand im- 
pressions of the strong defenses of the offshore 
islands and the high morale of the defending 
forces. at 
Lt. Col. Thomas Vernon Munson and Lt 
Col. James L. Mayes, Chief and Deputy. Chief 
respectively, of the MAAG team stationed in 
Matsu, described the island as:the best defensive 
position they had ever seen, and its garrison 
commander, General Hua Hsin-chuan, as.a very 
able and aggressive commander who had imbued 
his troops with his spirit. General Hua in. ap 
interview with Spencer Moosa, Associated Press 
correspondent, who visited Matsu with Dr. Tong’s 
party, said that the Communists had between 100,- 
000 and 130,000 men threatening the Matsu com- 
plex. The bulk was infantry but there were also 
anti-aircraft, marine and amphibious units. The 
Reds, he continued, had about 900 planes ia 
Southeast China, of which @eout 400 were jets 
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April 11. Testifying at the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee and urging Congress support 
‘for the Administration’s requests for military 
and economic aid funds for the Far East for 
fiscal year 1957, Walter Robertson, Assistant 
Secretary of State for Far Eastern Affairs who 
made a Far Eastern tour with Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles in March, referred to Taiwan 
as follows: “Taiwan continues to occupy the 
position of key importance in the free world’s 
island chain -defense in Western Pacific. We 
continue to regard its defense as essential to 
non-communist countries in the Far East as 
well as to the U. S. itself. As the Communists 
continue to improve and expand their military 
establishment on the mainland, Taiwan’s defensive 
significance assumes even greater importance than 
ever before. The Government of the Republic of 
China provides a source of hope for the main- 
land Chinese and an alternative to the Communist 
influence for some 13,000,000 overseas Cninese 
residing in strategic parts of Southeast Asia. As 
the Peiping ‘regime intensifies its oppression and 
murder at home and subversive actions abroad, 
maintenance of another China that is free and in- 
dependent assumes an ever increasing importance. 
Good progress has been made during the. past year 
in strengthening the defensive capability of the 
forces on Taiwan and in stabilizing the economy. 
However, substantial assistance. continues to be 
necessary since Taiwan’s economic resources are 
still limited in relation to the increasing popula- 
tion and large defense establishments.” 
Raymond T...Moyer, Director of Far Eastern 
of the International. Cooperation 
Administration, testifying before the same Com- 


Operations 


mittee, spoke of improvements achieved in Taiwan 
as follows: “Inflation which seriously threatened 
the stability of the islanduntil 19.51 has since been 
held within a manageable proportion; the industri- 
al output since 1950 has over the years risen 


May 1956 


95 per cent; overall farm crop production, 18 
per cent; electric generation, 89 per cent; and 
railway freight, 79 per cent. 

Also testifying before the Committee, Perkins 
McGuire, Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense, — 
said with reference to the Taiwan situation: “In 


* view of the Chinese Communists’ efforts to build 


up their military offensive capacity on the main- 
land opposite Taiwan, further strengthening of 
combat effectiveness of the Chinese Nationalist 
military organization is essential. Special atten- 
tion will be given in fiscal year 1957 to the 
expansion of Taiwan’s air defense capability es- 
pecially through provision of additional jet air- 
craft. 

April 12, A military mission headed by General 
Chou Chih-jou, Secretary-General of the National 
Defense Council, left for the U. S. for a three- 
week tour of American military bases at the in- 
vitation of the U. S.. Army Chief of Staff Gen- 
eral Maxwell D. Taylor. 

April 13, The Legislative Yuan passed the 
“Regulations Governing the Commissioning of 
Officers of the Armed Forces.” The regulations 
stipulate a uniform order of ranks for all 
branches of the Armed Forces and a new pay 
scale for army, navy, and air force officers similar 
to that of the civilian government officials. 
April 14. Four Chinese Air Force F-84 Thunder- 
jets clashed with an equal. number of Chinese 
Communist jet fighters north of Matsu and shot 
down a Communist jet in a three-minute dog 
fight.- This was the second Communist MIG 
fighter shot down by government jets. The first 
Communist jet, a MIG-15, was destroyed by a 
CAF Sabrejet pilot on October 15 last year. - 
April 15. A 15-member goodwill mission to Japan 


headed by Chang Tao-fan, President of the ™ 


Legislative Yuan, left for Tokyo for a ten-day 
visit at the invitation of the Japanese Diet. * 
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Mechanized Farming in Taiwan 


@ JCRR Specialist teaches farmer how to 
handle Garden Tractor. 


Garden Tractor loaned to farmer for one 
year by JCRR. 


<> Diesel Pump used for experiment in sprinkle irrigation now 
conducted by AMOMO (Agricultural Machinery Operations 
& Management Office‘, Taiwan Sugar Corporation, (Tainan) 


. oa |g agi ee ene Se  TD-14D Crawler and Cut-a-Way Tandem Disk Harrow 
is garden with more speed. knocking down old pineapple plant on Laopei Plantation. 


& Heavy farm equipment, including IHC TD-14A Crawler Tractor 
and Heavy Disk Plow, on the Laspei Farm of the Taiwan 


Pineapple Corporation. 


<> A sugar cane field in Pingtung Hsien. 
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